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What's Life s Big Problem? 


Is it term insurance or the lapse ratio? Two 
authorities take opposite sides—and show proof. 


Pools Set for Nuclear Risks 


As the 60's begin, insurers have laid out millions 
to protect ¢ x. «st the biggest hazard of our times. 


Will the 60's Glitter? 


The decade ahead will offer problems as well as 
opportunities. Here three analysts raise questions 


How Would You Write it? 


The Spectator introduces a forum for questions 
and answers on complex fire & casualty coverages 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 
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TSU eINESS REPLY CARD 
[BUSINESS Caen a 
| _mecmeteenme 
OWN INSURANCE AGENCY 
423 MAIN STREET 


HOMETOWN, U.S.A 


4 sales-making letters that feature your name. MONY pays 
half their cost, handles all the details ...and you get all the replies! 





This program consists of 4 separate letters three months for one year. You receive all 
(as above). They’ve been tested for selling answers, all leads. Full-year campaign of 
power. And they’re personalized — yours’ these brokerage business-getters costs you 
from letterhead to signature to reply cards. pennies per letter. Free booklet gives "Zur" 
MONY prints and mails a set for you every details. Send for your copy now! 
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FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBES MAIL CAMPAIGN, ff ~"“* 
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SHOWS ACTUAL LETTERS eee 


” we ¥. MONY, B’way at 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
UTUAL io EW OR K Please send me MONY’s free 


MONY-! NGS <let for brokers. 
The Mutudl Life insurance Company OF New York, New York, N.Y IONY-MAILINGS booklet for brokers 


Sales and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada Name 


For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plans Address 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW City 
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Every li® «nderwriter who wants to be able to give his clients 
complete life 1isurance coverage. 


Naturally, our representatives have it to offer, for here at 
Acacia each policyholder is assured of getting “tomorrow’s pro- 
tection today”. 


Acacia’s “Guaranteed Insurability Agreement” with its built- 
in “underwriting savings credit” will make the exercising of each 
“option to buy” even more attractive and more valuable. Yes, 
G.LA. is just another of the many additions and changes which 
have resulted from Acacia’s “Operation Spotlight’, a continuous 
research program designed to keep our Agency Force in the best 
possible competitive position. 








ACACIA MUTUAL @& 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Where you get tomorrow’s protection today” 


51 LOUISIANA AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D.C. HOWARD W. KACY 


President 
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FREE 


handsome 
reprints 
Lainie 


OF OUR FAMOUS 


INTERLANDI CARTOONS 


So many agents have requested that we 
make copies available for framing, that 
we have decided to reprint the entire 
series of 12 Interlandi cartoons you have 
been seeing in 1959 Bituminous ads. 
These will be reproduced on beautiful 
white matte stock (picture only, no ad- 
vertising message) and will be available 
about the first of the year. Use the 
coupon below to reserve your set free. 




















Please reserve for me a set of your Interlandi cartoons. 
understand these will be sent early in January, 1960. 


Bituminous Casualty Corporation 
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State Laws Set Need 
for Liquor Liability 


COVERAGES AND FORMS Describes Endorsement 


Liquor Law Liability Policy 

Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Casualty companies. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. Usually as an endorsement 
to a liability policy though some 
underwriters issue separate con- 
tracts. 


Coverage 

Q. What does this coverage pro- 
vide? 

A. There is little uniformity in 
the wording of the endorsements 
issued by the various companies. 
The insuring clause usually refers 
to the statute of the state in 
which the premises are located. 
In Illinois, it is described as the 
Illinois Liquor Control Act. In 
New York it is known as Section 
16 of the Civil Rights Law and 
Section 65 of the Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Law. 

More than 20 states have en- 
acted civil damage statutes di- 
rected at licensees of dram shops. 
The following is a typical insur- 
ing agreement: “To pay on behalf 
of the insured all sums which the 
insured shall become legally ob- 
ligated to pay as damages because 
of injury, including death, 
tained by any person and arising 
out of the legal liability imposed 
upon the insured under .. . of 
the State of and all laws 
amendatory thereto, pertaining to 
the sale, gift, distribution or use 
of any alcoholic beverage, at or 
from the premises designated in 
the schedule below.” 

Policies or endorsements pro- 
viding insurance in Illinois, for 
example, need an extension of cov- 
erage by reason of the language 


sus- 


of the statute. The insured is 
protected not only as a dispenser 
of the alcoholic liquors but also as 
owner of the building containing 
the described premises. The in- 
suring clause also covers damage 
to property and liability to those 
who may lose their means of sup- 
port as a result of the illegal sale 
of alcoholic liquors. Moreover, 
any tavern keeper may be guilty 
of violation of the Illinois statute 
if he causes the intoxication in 
whole or part as a result of the 
sale or gift of alcoholic beverages 
in the described premises. 


Host Liability 


At least one company issues a 
“Host Liability’ endorsement to 
Continued on page 6 





N. J. Raises Liability Point 

United Press International re- 
cently reported a court case in 
New Jersey involving four tav- 
erns in a suit for $453,000 dam- 
ages. The tavern owners had 
been sued in the death of Arthur 
Rappaport, who was killed by an 
allegedly drunken driver on No- 
vember 15, 1957. The driver, 
Robert Nichols, was a minor and 
Rappaport’s widow sued on the 
grounds that the tavern owners 
who supplied liquor to Nichols 
were “substantially” responsible 
for her husband’s death. A lower 
court dismissed the case. In or- 
dering a new trial, the Supreme 
Court opinion stated that in sup- 
plying liquor to a minor, a tav- 
ern owner should “foresee the 
unreasonable risk of harm to 
others through the action of the 
intoxicated person or the minor.” 
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“You'd better unwind a little more, I’m sure 
they'll make that payroll audit soon.” 


Millions of dollars 
Tensions, tensions. The insurance busi- 52 
ness is cause enough. And when tardy [_] Total Admitted Assets 48 
payroll audits hamper collections and [J Net Premiums Written 44 
keep you in the dark on commissions BB Policyholders’ Surplus 40 
due, the blood pressure climbs. That’s 36 
why Bituminous’ agency-minded (and 32 
agency-experienced) management makes 28 
a fetish of prompt payroll audit service. 4 
Such service, combined with a flexible 20 
underwriting attitude, best-in-the- 16 
business engineering and johnny-on-the- 12 
spot loss adjustment, accounts for the 8 
trend to Bituminous evidenced by the 4 
accompanying chart. 4 


1950 1955 


Bituminous © Corporation 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY * ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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. and your policyholders ever better, PLM offers you an experienced 
executive and clerical personnel, operating with the latest time- and labor- 
saving equipment and in one of the country’s most up-to-date home offices. 
These factors spell efficiency. And efficient operation is the chief reason for— 
among other things—PLM’s reputation for prompt claim payment. As you 
well know, home office facilities can either bottleneck or bolster your own 
service to your clients. Why not get in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 





Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 4 


their policy to cover others than 
dram shops. The schedule of war- 
ranties appearing in this endorse- 
ment states that the coverage ap- 
plies only to premises used for the 
insured’s social affairs and is 
limited to gifts of alcoholic liq- 
uors served at such soci affairs. 
The insured further wa.rcants his 
firm is not engaged in the business 


| of selling alcoholic liquors. 


This endorsement is designed to 
provide protection against claims 
arising out of “office” parties and 
similar social affairs. The pre- 
mium charge is moderate, since 
the exposure is limited (see Lia- 
bility Policy exclusion described 
elsewhere). 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
coverage? 

A. It seems impossible to deter- 
mine the rates to be charged for 
this insurance or the basis of 
charge, though in many instances 
bar income is the determining fac- 
tor. For example, in New York 
State a fair premium for an aver- 
age country club is in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,200.00 for $200,000 
and $500,000 limits, although one 
mutual company offered to provide 
the protection for an institution 
with bar sales not in excess of 
$500 per diem for $175.00. 

The premium for the “Host” 
endorsement in one instance was 
approximately $60.00 for $50,000 
protection. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The coverage limitations are 
not uniform with all underwriters. 
Usually this insurance does not 
apply to injuries sustained by: 

(1) any licensee of the premises 
or any employee thereof; 

(2) any person resulting from 
the sale, gift or distribution to, 
or personal use of alcoholic bev- 
erages by any employee of the 
licensee. 

Continued on page 8 
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Now! Two Billion Dollars 


LIFE 


IN SIX YEARS, FROM 1953 TO 1959, UNITED OF OMAHA'S INSURANCE 
IN FORCE HAS DOUBLED 


United of Omaha was the youngest life 
insurance company to reach one billion 
dollars life insurance in force in 1953. 
Now, United’s insurance in force has dou- 
bled, placing United among the top life 
insurance companies in America. 


This demonstrates dramatically the vigor 
and enthusiasm of this fast growing or- 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
N. Murray Longworth, President 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 


December 1959 


ganization and the demand for United of 
Omaha’s all purpose protection. 


United has pioneered the 20-20 Cash Re- 
fund Plan and the Children’s Plan, as well 
as numerous other competitive plans that 
have provided its agents with a completely 
modern, comprehensive array of plans 
adapted to every need of today’s families. 


join UNITED 


Find out now about United’s lifetime career 
contract. With United of Omaha, you will profit 
by a unique continuing training program...a 
program geared to keep you learning more and 
earning more. 


R-SIGHTED... 





INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
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THEIR LOSS 
MEANS “CURTAINS” 


43% OF THE TIME! 


It’s a fact that damage or destruction of Accounts Receivable 
records cause 43°/, of the firms affected to go out of business. 
Serious impairment of their credit-standing is suffered by 
42° of the remainder. NOW is the time of year when 
Accounts Receivable are greatest. Yet standard policies offer 
no protection against their loss or damage. 

Accounts Receivable Insurance reimburses the insured for 
loss of income resulting from damage or destruction of 
Accounts Receivable records. It is “‘all risk” coverage against 
many types of perils. It is insurance that every manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer in your area needs. 


Convenient pocket size kit on both Accounts Receivable 
and Valuable Papers is used by American Casualty 
agents. If you'd like to see a copy, just mail the coupon. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


60 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 


HOME OFFICE—READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


I'm interested in seeing your Accounts Receivable - Valuable Papers 
kit. Please mail to: 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





ZONE___STATE 
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Where property damage is part 
of the protection, the insurance 
does not cover damage to property 
belonging to, leased to, or in the 
care, custody or control of the 
insured. 


Standard Exclusion 

Practically all liability policies 
contain some coverage limitation 
with respect to liquor law liability 
claims. The standard exclusion 
reads: “This policy does not ap- 
ply ... to liability imposed upon 
the Insured, or any indemnitee, 
as a person or organization en- 
gaged in the business of manu- 
facturing, selling or distributing 
alcoholic beverages, or as an own- 
er or lessor of premises used for 
such purposes, by reason of any 
statute or ordinance pertaining to 
the sale, gift, distribution or use 
of any alcoholic beverage.” 

This exclusion creates a need 
for special coverage for hotels, 
restaurants, taverns, package 
stores, and similar institutions 
engaged in the dispensing of alco- 
holic beverages. The statutes in 
some states impose substantial 
liability on those firms cited in 
the exclusion and broader protec- 
tion is needed. In Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the owner of the building 
housing the premises selling such 
alcoholic beverages may be held 
liable. Also in this state an indi- 
vidual who has lost his or her 
means of support as a result of 
the violation of the dram shop 
law has a right of action against 
the party guilty of such violation. 

What makes the exposure to 
claim so formidable is the word- 
ing of the statute. It imposes lia- 
bility on any dispenser that has 
in any way contributed to the in- 
toxication of a person, be it only 
one drink served to a customer 
who may subsequently reach the 
state of drunkenness in some other 
establishment. 

In Iowa a court has held that 
the law is not applicable to sellers 
of beer containing less than 4 

Continued on page 10 
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How many home accident hazards can you find here? 


Look closely at the picture above and you'll 
find a number of potentially dangerous sit- 
uations that could cause fatal or disabling 
accidents—perhaps without your realizing it 
—in your own home. 


Notice the turned-up corner of the rug, 
the skates on the floor and the books on the 
staircase. Each of these is an invitation to a 
fall—and falls cause over 13,000 home fa- 
talities a year. 

Always keep stairways frée of obstruc- 
tions, provide a storage place for toys— 
and teach children to keep them there. Rugs, 
of course, should be made trip and slide 
proof to prevent tripping or skidding. 

See the open fire without a screen? It’s 
estimated that over 1500 homes are attacked 
by fire each day—some of them because 


open fireplaces are not properly screened. 
Fireplaces should be screened—especially 
for the safety of toddlers. 

Did you spot the frayed electric cord lead- 
ing to the table lamp? It could cause severe 
shock, or a painful burn. Be sure that all 
cords and electrical outlets throughout your 
home are in good repair. 

Notice the heavy vase on the table? An 
inquisitive youngster could reach it easily 

. and pull it over on himself. Keep heavy 
objects in the center of the table. 

What about other potential “danger spots” 
in your home? The bathroom can be espe- 
cially dangerous—if medicines are left where 
young children can get at them. All medi- 
cines should be kept in a secure storage 
place. And so should household prepara- 


tions including bleach, lye, insecticides and 
cleaning fluids. 

Poisoning from such common household 
supplies is now one of the most frequent med- 
ical emergencies among young children. 


Two of the important precautions to take 
in the kitchen are: keep sharp knives in a 
special rack on the wall; be sure that cur- 
tains do not hang where they can blow over 
an open flame. 

Last year home accidents took the lives 
of 28,000 Americans and caused over four 
million disabling injuries. 

Why not inspect your home now for po- 
tential sources of accidents—and make the 
necessary repairs, rearrangements or ar- 
range for their removal? If you do so, your 
home can be much safer. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
1 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y : ; : keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
© a toe ss f Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 
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Salesmen? 


When Safety Sells 


Men of the Royal-Globe loss prevention and 
engineering department 
respond gladly to agents 
requests for speakers on safety for 


youth, church, civic and industrial groups. 


Careful L.P. & E. analysis 
helps in the agent’s proposal to a l) SP eon 


risk, in setting up kay: 


/ 


i | Dee. Cc 
- i 


om h TW; 
7A LOSS ADJUSTER 
ee 


industrial safety programs and in 


FIRE PROTECTION 


safe driver 
training for car fleets ...in 
many ways — client service 
and public relations; to secure 
such aid, call your Royal-Globe 


loss prevention engineer. 


Another example why 
agents consider Royal-Globe 


“TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 


ROYAL ma GLOBE Gi 


INSURANCE GROUP New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. + ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY + AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 


10 
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per cent of alcohol by weight. The 
consumer in this case was in- 
volved in an automobile accident 
which was chargeable to his neg- 
ligence due in part at least to the 
consumption of quantities of beer. 

An action wds brought against 
three Illinois taverns under the 
dram shop act of that state for a 
collision which occurred in Mis- 
souri, traceable to the sales of in- 
toxicating liquors in these tav- 
erns. The court held that the IIli- 
nois statute did not apply to acci- 
dents occurring outside that state. 


Need Special Coverage 


Considerable interest has been 
increased in dram shop liability 
coverage as a result of the possi- 
ble exposures created by the stat- 
utes in the various states. In 
Ohio a patron of a tavern was in- 
jured in a fall from a bar stool 
after imbibing rather freely. The 
court sustained the insurance 
company in their refusal to de- 
fend their insured, the tavern 
owner, holding the fall was not 
caused by an accident, the cus- 
tomer merely lacked the physical 
ability to stay on the stool because 
of his intoxicated condition. Spe- 
cial dram shop liability coverage 
was needed. 

In another instance an intoxi- 
cated husband returned home 
from a tavern and was fatally 
shot by his wife in self defense, 
during the course of a _ beating. 
The acquitted wife later brought 
an action against the tavern 
owner and recovered a substantial 
sum. 

A study of the liquor law lia- 
bility in the standard liability 
policies would seem to create lit- 
tle need for the “Host” coverage 
except perhaps in Illinois. Most 
underwriters hold the limitation is 
restricted to the sellers of alco- 
holic beverages. But some execu- 
tives have purchased this protec- 
tion for their firms because of the 
possible interpretation that might 
be placed on the language of this 
exclusion by claim representatives. 
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of our full-time representatives, or | in 9, are 1959 


Million Dollar Round Table Members. 


of our full-time representatives have qualified as 
Million Dollar Round Table Members for 15 years 
or longer, or | in 10 of the 135 men with this 
outstanding record of achievement. 


of our full-time representatives, or | in 7, are Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 


of our full-time representatives, or | in 3, received the 


1959 National Quality Award. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL HAS: 
lin 13 of all 1959 MDRT Members 
1 in 22 of all active CLUs 


1 in 22 of all agents receiving the 
1959 NQA 


f"~---------- 
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IN 1958 


our seventh consecutive all-time high year .. . 


More than a billion dollars of Massachusetts Mutual life 
insurance was sold. 


Men in their first and second years with us accounted for 
26% of our sales volume. 


The 662 men with our company five years or longer earned 
$13,088 per man, with one in six earning over $20,000. 


Our 100 leading salesmen earned an average of $30,357. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED i165! SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 








“How do | love thee? 
Let me count the ways....” 


w 


ama 


We can think of seven big ways a father can reveal his love for his family, 
all wrapped up in The Union Central’s famous “Seven Vital Needs” package. Simplicity and sales 
consistency have identified it as the most advanced 
and effective programming development in the life 
insurance industry. And it’s just one more way we 
support our men in the Field — and brokers, too 
— with motivating merchandising for every selling 


situation! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company - Cincinnati 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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A famous old name is inscribed on 
one of New York’s newest buildings 


HOME AGAIN. e@ e@ at the corner of Wall 


and William Streets, in the new Atlantic Building, the third to 


rise on this same site since 1851. This 27-story, air-conditioned 
structure, with equipment as modern as tomorrow, will enable 
us to give agents and brokers still more efficient service while 
continuing our century-old traditions: unquestioned security. . 

prompt, ungrudging claim settlements . . . insurance sold only 


through independent agents and brokers. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL ¢ CENTENNIAL 
Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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This is the season for it. 
When daylight decreases, crime increases. 


NOW IS THE TIME to pick your prospects for crime protection. 








RETAILERS BUSINESS OFFICES 
Clothing, sporting goods, appli- Accountants, contractors, archi- 
ance and hardware stores, etc. tects, engineers, etc. 


























SERVICES MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Travel agencies, restaurants, Large and small. 
hotels, motels, etc. 




















NOW IS THE TIME to ask your Aetna 
Field Man for sales aids designed specifi- 
cally for your various types of prospects. 


NOW IS THE TIME to present your Aetna 
Crime Protection story. Every time you 
mail or deliver a renewal. Every time you 
make a new-prospect call. 


A TARGET 


for thieves 


ABTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Worldwide Insurance through our Foreign Dept., AFIA 
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Conventions are an important 
part of his career 








Attending conventions is a rewarding experience for the John 
Hancock representative who qualifies. At gatherings of company 
leaders he has a chance to meet and share experiences with John 
Hancock people from all over. 


In some of the finest vacation resorts in the country he can relax 
and exchange ideas with the company’s top salesmen. During these 














stimulating convention programs, he discovers fresh approaches 
to successful life underwriting. 


This is one of the many opportunities the John Hancock man has 
to give his career—and morale—a boost. And it’s one of the many 
reasons why he’s glad to be selling John Hancock. 


hr hn Blaneook cok 


MUTUAL LIFE Wier RANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DG « 
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The John Hancock Signature Series O footboard ?) the most advanced life insurance portfolio 
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“Here’s how I made sure I held 


one 0: my best accounts 


199 


by a Tennessee insurance agent 


*‘When you have good accounts, you can be sure 
of one thing—competition! And this year I knew 
it would be tougher than ever to hold one of my 
larger accounts. So I began making plans long 
before renewal time. 


“TI called in Bob Gulgusky, Special Agent for 
The American and told him the story. The first 
thing Bob did was to initiate preliminary under- 
writing and engineering surveys and then turned 
his findings over to the Branch Office at Nashville. 


“In short order, Casualty Manager Bill Watson 
worked up a 3-year Retrospective Rating Plan D 
proposal covering Auto Fleet Liability, General 
Liability and Workmen’s Comp. It was tailor-made 
for my client—gave him a solid protection pro- 
gram, plus potential premium savings in the future. 
And when the three of us presented our proposal, 
after we made some changes—on the spot—the 
client bought it! 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH + ALLIED LINES + AUTOMOBILE 
GLASS e INLAND & OCEAN MARINE e« 
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MULTIPLE PERIL « 


*‘T had just taken The American into my office a 
few months before this because of their multiple- 
line facilities—and when they helped me save this 
$40,000 account, they certainly proved themselves 
to me!”’ 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 


Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


BONDS + BURGLARY « FIRE » GENERAL LIABILITY 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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Forum for Producers 


Ordinarily, the fact that a new 
committee is being formed is not 
news—in insurance, anyway. 

But the action of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers 
last month does become news. 
NAIB called on three other asso- 
ciations to form a “national pro- 
ducer council for consideration of 
action on common problems of 
brokers and agents.” 

The invitations were issued to: 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
and the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers. If the plan 
works out, two representatives 
from each association would meet 
to form a joint council or informal 
committee with only the “powers 
entrusted to it by the member 
groups as the occasion might re- 
quire.” 


More Automation 

Have you considered building a 
new lighthouse? For ocean marine 
insurers, this can be a real impor- 
tant question. 

THE SPECTATOR’S London (En- 
gland) correspondent comes through 
with details on a new, fully auto- 
matic lighthouse which is being 
built “on the shingle headland at 
Dungeness, Kent.” 

Although the lighthouse will be 
130 feet tall, it’s walls will be only 
six inches thick, thanks to the ad- 
vantages of pre-stressed wires in 
concrete. It won’t need painting be- 
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cause black and white concrete is 
being used. 

And no place for a lighthouse 
keeper. There will be standby elec- 
tric generators, and a fog warning 
signal with 60 loud speaker units 
that are put into action by an auto- 
matic fog detector. 


Take Your Shots! 

Polio is still with us, health in- 
surance carriers can testify. They 
have already paid out $5 million 
this year in benefits to polio vic- 
tims. 

Health Insurance Institute notes 
that in the first nine months of 
this year, 6,400 polio cases were re- 
ported, surpassing the total of 
5,800 cases for the full year of 
1958. Four thousand of the 1959 
cases are of the paralytic variety. 
There were only 3,700 paralytic 
cases in all of 1958. 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


Ships Coming In? 

Nearly $1,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance investment capital is cur- 
rently at work financing American 
marine transportation facilities. 
This includes holdings of mortgage 
bonds for ship construction and 
outright ownership of vessels by 
the life insurance companies. 

An Institute of Life Insurance 
survey of life companies having 75 
per cent of the industry’s assets 
reveals that as of June 30, the con- 
struction or operation of over 1600 
vessel-types such as cargo, passen- 
ger, tankers, tugs, towboats, barges 
and dredges, was aided by life in- 
surance financing. 

Acerding to the survey, $920,- 
000,000 represented the life compa- 
nies’ holdings in mortgage bonds 
for ship construction and $27,000,- 
000 the amount invested by the 
companies in the outright owner- 





True Happiness at Christmas 
ERRY CHRISTMAS and Happy New Year! 
These good wishes heartily given by all 
to all stress the Godliness and the good Neigh- 


borliness of Americans. 


To recapture the breath and beauty of the 


Yuletide, we must forsake the past and look to 
the future with its promise of happiness and 
joy for ourselves and for all mankind. Its in- 
spiration is goodness and its theme is faith in 
God and in man. 

The SPECTATOR hopes that your Christmas 
Day will be alive with that excitement which 
comes with the expectancy of good things that 
lie ahead. There will be true happiness in the 
New Year for all who, in the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, love God with all their hearts and their 
neighbors as themselves —T. J. V. Cullen 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON 


HODE ISLAND’S veteran 
Representative A. J. Forand 
is planning to put all the pres- 
sure he can muster behind his 
insurance bill. He occupies a 
position of vantage. He ranks 
next to the chairman on the 
Ways and Means Committee. 
There are two main reasons 
why his bill should not be 
allowed to reach the _ statute 
books. It provides for govern- 
ment encroachment on the insur- 
ance business. Moreover, it could 
impair the financial soundness 
of the social security system. 
Under the bill, payments 
would be made to all social 
security beneficiaries for 120 
days of hospitalization, including 
nursing and home care when 
necessary. Funds to pay in part 
for the benefits would be raised 
by increasing social security 
taxes on both employer and 
employee. Insurance company 
experts estimate that first year 
costs would exceed $214 billion. 
Health insurance benefit funds 
would be co-mingled with old 
age benefit funds now  ad- 
ministered by the Treasury. 


Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


Since health and insurance costs 
exceed the revenue brought in 
by the extra social security tax, 
it is probable that the old age 
trust fund would be impaired in 
a matter of a few years. Of 
even greater importance, the 
Forand bill would not provide 
the medical care for the elderly 
ill who need it most. Some four 
million senior citizens are not 
now receiving social security 
benefits and hence would not 
receive health benefits under the 
Forand bill. 





ship of some 80 vessels, mostly 
barges, cargo boats and towboats. 
These vessels are leased on a long- 
term basis to ship owners and op- 
erators. 


Watch Those Country 
Lanes 


Traffic accidents on country 
roads and highways are presenting 
an increasingly serious problem as 
the rural population becomes more 
mobile, Mrs. Agnes Beaton said 
last month. In the period between 
1948 and 1958, urban traffic deaths 
declined slightly, but rural traffic 
deaths increased by 20 per cent, 
she pointed out. 
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Mrs. Beaton, director of All- 
state’s women’s division, told a 
group in Portland, Ore., “Much of 
the increase in rural traffic deaths 
may be attributed to the increased 
mobility of the population, urban 
and rural. Another factor is the 
increased use of the automobile by 
farm families who drive greater 
distances under varying conditions 
more often than they ever did in 
the past.” 

There were more than 27,000 
traffic deaths on rural roadways 
last year, a total that points out 
the increased need for safety con- 
sciousness among the rural popula- 
tion, Mrs. Beaton said. 





Not in Orbit 


A proposal for legislation to set 
up special low-cost life insurance 
for the Project Mercury astronauts 
has been shelved. Rep. Fred Wamp- 
ler, Ind., has dropped the sugges- 
tion after receiving a letter in 
which the seven pilots rejected the 
idea. 

Astronauts have been unable to 
get more coverage from major com- 
panies, they wrote, except at ex- 
tremely high rates. However, they 
added, they do not believe it appro- 
priate to seek help through legisla- 
tion.—Washington Office. 


CU (or CPCU) in 1964 


Five years ahead is not too far 
to plan where world fairs are con- 
cerned. 

The board of directors of the 
Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters, for holders 
of the CPCU degree, have approved 
a proposal to erect a large in- 
surance center at the New York 
World’s Fair — in 1964. All types 
of insurance groups are to be in- 
cluded in the Center, which will be 
designed to highlight the signifi- 
cance of the insurance industry’s 
contributions to the American 
economy. 


IIHS On the Road 


Programs scheduled by the new 
Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety are described by its presi- 
dent, Russell I. Brown. IIHS will 
support safety efforts with grants- 
in-aid. Secondly, it will act directly, 
surveying traffic safety facilities in 
selected states. 

If invited to work in a state, 
IIHS will set up priorities for jobs 
to be done. As Mr. Brown recently 
told the National Assn. of Indepen- 
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TODAY 





dent Insurers, the Institute wishes 
to avoid duplicating existing safety 
programs.—Washington Office. 


A & H by Credit Card 


Fireman’s Fund has announced a 
credit card plan through which 
residents of California can obtain 
Accident and Health insurance on 
easy payments. 

The Fund and the Bank of 
America, the world’s largest bank- 
ing institution, cooperate so that 
the buyer simply uses his BANK- 
AMERICARD to purchase the A&H 
insurance he needs from his agent 
or broker. 


Rising But Slowly 


September purchases of life in- 
surance amounted to $5,353,000,- 
000, the largest September total on 
record, up 4 per cent from the to- 
tal a year ago. Aggregate pur- 
chases for the first nine months of 
1959 were $49,569,000,000, up 2 
per cent from a year ago, reports 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in September were $3,932,- 
000,000, down 1 per cent from Sep- 
tember a year ago. The number of 
ordinary policies bought in Sep- 
tember was 660,000 compared with 
683,000 the year before. 

In the first nine months of this 
year, ordinary life bought account- 
ed for $37,360,000,000, an increase 
of 7 per cent over last year. Indus- 
trial life purchases represented $5,- 
139,000,000 of this year’s nine- 
month total, down 1 per cent from 
last year’s total. New group life 
insurance amounted to $7,070,000,- 
000, a decrease of 18 per cent from 
the first nine months of last year. 
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IN INSURANCE 


Continued 


CAPITOL HEADLINES By Ray Stroupe 


Tight restraint by the Federal Reserve Board on the money 
supply in the next half-year is foreseen in Washington. Frank E. 
Morris, of the Investment Bankers Assn. of America, expects the 
FRB may supply little more than seasonal needs for funds in the 
coming months. Another climb of one-half of one per cent in the 
prime rate and the discount rate seems probable, he notes. 


Opposed by insurance men is a threat to the rule that a Social 
Security disability beneficiary be at least 50 years old. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Life Insurance Assn. of America, and Health 
Insurance Assn. of America doubt that the rule can be abandoned 
without a rise in contributions. Legislation to remove that mini- 
mum age limit will be introduced in 1960. Rep. Harrison, Va., 
sponsor of the bill, holds that a disabled head of a family, 35 or 40 
years old, faces as great a hardship as a 50-year-old. 


Status of variable annuity life insurance companies, from a 
taxation standpoint, remains unsettled. Major question is this: 
If a variable annuity complies with the general insurance laws 
of a state, will its sale be taxed as insurance by the state and as 
a security transaction by the federal government? John H. Dor- 
sey, who has served as counsel for the National Assn. of Securi- 
ties Dealers, asks this question. The answer is still undetermined, 
says the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Tax-deductibility of premiums paid on a medical insurance policy 
is not agreed on by federal tax and judiciary agencies. The policy 
indemnifies the holder for accidental loss of life, limb, sight, and 

Continued on page 20 


Ray Stroupe’s byline has appeared in about 100 consecutive issues 
of THE SPECTATOR. He joined the Washington, D. C., office of the 
Chilton Company in mid-1951 and took on “the Insurance Authority 
since 1868” as his assignment soon thereafter. He has also con- 
tributed the informative news flashes in THE SPECTATOR’S weekly 
bulletin. He has been our eyes, ears, legs and typewriter in that 
important news center, and we’re going to miss him. 

But Ray will continue to be available to the insurance profession 
in the nation’s capital. This month he moved over to be the repre- 
sentative there for the Health Insurance Institute. 

Ray has developed a fine faculty for knowing right where to find 
whatever is needed in Washington’s information circles. We will 
miss him as THE SPECTATOR’S Washington Reporter, but we con- 
gratulate HII on the quality of its staff in the capital.the editors 
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TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


Continued 


Capitol Headlines 


time, and pays medical expenses resulting from non-disabling acci- 
dents. A U. S. Court of Appeals considers the entire premium 
amount deductible. But Internal Revenue Service finds deductible 
only the pro rata portion attributable to medical expense coverage. 


Revenue Ruling 59-360 describes tax treatment of the proceeds 
of a fire insurance contract. This contract provides reimburse- 
ment for property loss and for added living expenses following 
loss of a residence. Only the reimbursement for loss in the value 
of the residence reduces the loss deduction allowed by Section 
165, Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The remainder constitutes 
gross income, the Internal Revenue Service decides. 


Action to bolster the financial underpinnings of the U. S. Civil 
Service retirement system will be urged in 1960. By actuarial 
standards, the system has a deficit of $27.5 billion. The Eisen- 
hower Administration proposed these steps to brace the retirement 
fund: A rise from 2.6 per cent to 4 per cent in the yield on U. S. 
Treasury bonds the system buys; Congressional appropriations to 
hold the balance in the fund at the same level as amounts accruing 
to the credit of employees. 


If state regulation of insurance rates cannot achieve a balance 
between rating bureaus and firms wishing to set their rates in- 
dependently, Congress may move into the field “with forceful leg- 
islation,” some Capitol sources are warning. Donald P. McHugh, 
counsel for the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly subcommittee, 
says his group stili favors state laws where rating bureaus collect 
statistics for determining pure premiums only. In the meantime, 
he says states should permit rating bureaus to operate but also 
permit firms to justify rates set independently. 


Uninsured property losses resulting when high-speed aircraft 
create a sonic boom are termed tax-deductible under federal law. 
Section 165, Internal Revenue Code of 1954, provides for such 
cases, new Revenue Ruling 59-344 advises. This section permits a 
deduction for an uninsured loss arising from “fire, storm, ship- 
wreck, or other casualty.” The taxjayer should be prepared to 
substantiate his claim with property photos and other material. 


Funds disbursed in a full year of operation under the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 came to $600.7 
million. Some two million persons drew an average of nearly $300 

Continued on page 42 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 
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And in the Future 


December 7-8—Winter meeting, Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York. 


December 8—Annual meeting, Institute of 
Life Insurance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 


December 9-10—Annual meeting, Life In- 
surance Association of America, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


December 28-29—Annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


January 27-29—Annual meeting, American 
Mathematical Society, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


February 22-24—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Florida. 


February 27—''Arizona Insurance Day," 
auspices University of Arizona, Student 
Union, Tucson. 


February 29-March 2—Special Data Proc- 
essing Conference, American Manage- 
ment Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 


March 14-16—Agency Management Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


March 24-25—Eastern meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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JAMES E. BETTIS, C.L.U., left the newspaper business to become a life insurance Agent in 1937. In 1946, after nine years of successful 
personal production, he was named a Supervisor. He was appointed General Agent in Indianapolis for Berkshire Life in 1948. 


..-in Life Insurance selling. Berkshire points it out to 
every Agent...and keeps him on the trail... through its 
continuous Training Program.” 


“Then even your experienced men still receive training?” 


“That’s right. In fact, as your own experience increases, 
you'll find Berkshire’s continuing Training Program serves 
you more and more... by acquainting you with approaches 
to more complex coverages, and showing you how to keep 
your production continuously climbing.” 

“Can any Training Program really substitute for actual 
experience, Mr. Bettis?” 

“No, I don’t believe there’s any substitute for experience. 
But Berkshire’s program doesn’t try to be. Actually, it’s a 
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“There’s a 
definite 
pattern 


ig 


concentrate of the lifetime experiences of many men who 
are experts in all phases of selling and sales management. 
They’ve been attracted to Field and Home Office positions 
with Berkshire by the strength and integrity of a com- 
pany widely known for its excellent field and policyowner 
relationships. That is why I believe that today Berkshire 

offers the greatest opportunity for 

personal growth in the industry.” 


ERK SHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE; CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. + A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ 1851 





44% of Continental American field force 
qualified for 1959 President’s Club 


Continental American was host to the qualifiers for its 

1959 President’s Club conference held at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida. In earning the honored distinction of 
membership in the President’s Club, they have established new 
heights of achievement: 


44% of the company’s active field force exceeded 
the stringent requirements for qualification —a new 
record for any President’s Club in the company’s 
history. 


The average annual rate of production for each 
qualifier is more than $550,000. 


32%, of the qualifiers became associated with the 
company after the qualifying period began last 
year. 


This group made an important contribution to 
Continental American’s industry-high, average 
new sale—$16,434. 


fe Insurance Company 


iI sal DELAWARE 
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This is the ticket 
to greater profits 


From all parts of the country, 4tna Casualty Agents have 
traveled to the Home Office to attend the Atna Casualty Sales 
Course. Today the number of graduates of this specialized school 
totals more than six thousand. And the practical knowledge 
gained here has enabled graduates to increase their earning 
powers by many thousands of dollars. 
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This five-week course benefits experienced agents as well 
beginners — giving them the self-confidence necessary for suc- 
cess. A concentrated schedule emphasizes the application of 
specialized knowledge and field-approved sales methods, and 
provides the educational background suitable to account sell- 
ing and the building of a profitable clientele. 


The A2tna Casualty Sales Course could well benefit someone 
in your agency. If so, get in touch with the nearest AEtna Casu- 
alty Supervising Office. There’s one in almost every principal city. 


4 Agency 
ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY COMPANY Building 
Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company ¢ Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. Is Our 
Business 


ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY, BONDING, FIRE AND MARINE PROTECTION 
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Coverage 


A FOR THOSE FORMERLY 


Uninsurable 
' People with histories of heart trouble, cancer, 
i) i Ee tuberculosis and other serious conditions may 


now qualify for income and hospitalization 
coverage. This is because of a major step in a 
continuous effort by Mutual of Omaha to give 

BY the greatest possible protection at the least 
possible cost. 


The plan, called The Select Security Policy, 
means that folks previously considered uninsur- 


able or substandard risks may now qualify for 
U U a the coverage they need. Also, it means, for the 
Mutual of Omaha sales team, a tremendous 


increase in the number of potential prospects. 
For with the introduction of this revolutionary 
new plan, a vast group of ineligibles now have 


become likely customers. 
O The appeal of the plan is greatly enhanced by 


several key features. First is the famous Renewal 
Safeguard on the Hospital and Income Protec- 
tion plans. 


Other key features—miscellaneous benefits 
available for all sicknesses and accidents 
covered in the policy—no reduction in benefits 
for sickness which formerly classified a policy- 
owner as substandard—no disease elimination 
endorsements. 


FOR DETAILS ON HOW YOU CAN JOIN 
THE MUTUAL OF OMAHA SALES TEAM 
and offer this plan and other equally fine plans, 
write Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association 


Home Office © Omaha, Nebraska 
V. J. Skutt, President 


Largest Exclusive Health and Accident 
Company in the World 
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Insurance in 1960: Assets $150 Billion 


NSURANCE will prosper in 1960. Results will 

differ among types of insurance written. 
More stress will be placed by life insurance 
companies on permanent protection policies. 
Other than life carriers will continue to stress 
comprehensive coverage at premiums more in 
line with loss experience. 

With a high national income, health insurance 
will be in demand. Underwriters must be on 
guard lest premiums become too low and con- 
tracts too broad. Disaster might result if hard 
times recur. 

The second half a trillion dollars of life in- 
surance outstanding will be well advanced by 
the end of 1960. More than $3,000 of life insur- 
ance protection will be in force for each man, 
woman and child in the United States. In ex- 
cess of $100 billion of new insurance will be 
written during 1960. 

In 1960, assets of all insurance carriers will 


EDITORIAL 
By J fel: Cael 


reach $150 billions. Of these assets, $120 billion 
witl be in life insurance carriers and $30 billion 
in other than life carriers. Private pension plans 
will cover one third of all U. S. workers and will 
have reserves totalling more than $30 billion. 


Premiums over $33 Billion 


Insurance premiums written by all companies 
during 1960 will be in excess of $33 billion. Of 
this volume, $14.5 billion will represent life 
insurance premiums and $18.5 billion will be 
other than life premiums. The loss record in 
1960 of fire and casualty companies will be 
better than for years previous. The rate of 
inflation will be lower. Rate making procedures 
will be revised by new state laws. 

The year will be a challenge to individual 
management rather than to the industry. Wise 
direction will bring growth and prosperity. 


All We Have to Worry About: Washington 


FAVORITE economy without undue inflation 
and a concentration by the industry on per- 
manent protection in 1960 will bring ownership 
of life insurance by the average American fam- 
ily to $10,000. Liberalization of policies will al- 
low that family to protect with one contract in 
one company its home, its automobile, its health 
and all its various ownerships and liabilities. 
While protecting the financial future of 90 
per cent of our population in the aggregate sum 
of a half trillion dollars and the integrity of 
every business and home in the nation, the main 
concern of insurance is Washington. One com- 
mittee of Congress early in 1960 will interest 
itself with life insurance and the economic 
power inherent in insurance assets. The Ways 
and Means Committee will report on the Forand 
Bill, designed to have the Federal government 
encroach further on private insurance by adding 
hospitalization and medical coverage to the 
Social Security system. 
Other proposed legislation would raise taxes 
and place government otherwise in the insurance 
business. Careless lawmaking could burden mil- 
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lions of life insurance policyowners who are in 
need of its protection. 

Property insurance income in 1960 will be 
at a record level with an underwriting loss to 
be expected. The industry approaches the new 
year unable to plan for the future. Current Con- 
gressional research into property insurance 
status under Public Law 15 and the McCarran 
Act, enacted to continue state supervision, will 
have a basic influence on the conduct of future 
insurance. This inquiry no doubt will confirm 
the wisdom of maintaining state supervision 
free from Federal antitrust laws and bureau 
control. 

THE SPECTATOR believes, nevertheless, that 
the Committee will recommend that the rating 
laws of many states be changed to encourage 
competition “at a cost level.” A reluctance to 
impair the efficiency and strength of a system 
which has been the financial bulwark of Ameri- 
can business through the years of its greatest 
growth prompts companies to go slow in a total 
revision of established operating procedures. 

Continued on page 68 





TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


What Is Life's Big Problem: 


Note: Two contrasting opinions on 


life insurance’s major problem 


were expressed at almost simul- 


taneous meetings in Chicago. Dr. 


S. Rains Wallace, director of re- 
search for the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
told the American Life Convention 
lapses are the problem. His speech 
is summarized here. 

At the same Henry E. 
Belden, actuary, re- 
ported to the Conference of Actu- 
aries in Public Practice life’s prob- 
lem is to put cash value 
books. Mr. 
Belden’s paper starts at the bot- 
tom of this page. 


time, 
consulting 


more 


insurance on the 


IFE insurance lapse rates are 
rising and the situation is 
frankly bad. The lapse rate is 
worse in the United States than it 
has been since 193: 


Explosive Shift 


It is not, contrary to some 
mythology that has been current, 
attributable to increases in term 
insurance. It may be related, how- 
ever, to another shift which is be- 
coming rather dramatic and which 





r Too Much Term 


te of the most serious prob- 
lems of life insurance com- 
panies is the loss of an important 
segment of their market to other 
media. While we of the life busi- 
preen ourselves and point 
with pride to the growth in the 
total in force, we are apt to over- 
look the fact that the premium 
income per $1,000 is undergoing a 
steady decline. 

And it is a fact that the per- 
centage of personal income after 
taxes which the United States pub- 
lic entrusts to the life companies 
for policies which include a savings 
element is also declining rather 
than increasing. 

First let us consider the decline 
in premium income per $1,000 of 
insurance. This decline is apparent 


ness 
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from Table I, the last column of 
which reveals a reduction from 
$26.81 to $20.09, or 25.1 per cent, 
in the 11 years from 1948 to 1958 
inclusive. 


15.4% Drop 


Table II (page 50) sets forth 
the premium income and in force 
figures for ordinary business only, 
for the same 1l-year period. Here 
we find the drop has been from an 
average annual premium of $29.12 
in 1948 to $24.65 in 1958; a re- 
duction of 15.4 per cent. 

Thus, even after eliminating 
from consideration group life and 
group creditor, the reduction has 
been steady and is substantial for 
the 11 years covered. 


The fact that Tables I and II are 
based upon business in force and 
include a very large amount of old 
business issued on limited pay and 
endowment plans which were popu- 
lar some years ago tends to dilute 
the effect of the shift of pur- 
chasers’ preference in recent years 
to low premium plans. This is ap- 
parent from figures for the last six 
years in Table III (page 50) 
which sets forth the Ordinary 
First Year Premiums, Ordinary 
New Business and Premium per 
$1,000 for New Issues in the years 
1951 to 1957. There the premium 
per $1,000 dropped from $29.65 in 
1951 to $21.36 in 1957. This is a 
reduction of 27.99 per cent in the 
seven years covered in Table III. 

It is my belief that the reduction 
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Too Many Lapses.... 


has been made almost explosive 
by the advent of the family plan. 

I refer to the proportion of busi- 
ness sold on a monthly premium 
basis—with or without bank plan. 
In 1949, 37 per cent of the adult 
male business sold by ordinary 
agents was on annual premium, 
and 14 per cent was on monthly. In 
the last half of 1958, 27 per cent 
Was annual and 37 per cent was 
monthly (of which, incidentally, 
only 8 per cent was bank plan busi- 


ness). For combination agents, 


monthly increased from 9 per cent 
to 31 per cent, while monthly debit 
remained almost constant. 


Increase Persistency 


It is my own belief that some 
venturesome thinking is 
here. I do not believe that it will 
take the form of reversing this 
trend to monthly business, because 
that is something which reflects an 
over-all change in the economic 
habits of the public. The problem 


needed 


By S. Rains Wallace 
Research Director, LIAMA 


of the agency executive thus be- 
comes one of increasing the per- 
sistency of the monthly business 
he must expect to sell. 

For some years we have known 
that the premium rate per thou- 
sand of the business we are selling 
is dropping at a rather appalling 
rate. For example, in 1949 the pre- 
mium per thousand of business 
sold to adult males by ordinary 
agents was $29.90. In 1958 it had 
fallen to $20.00. For similar busi- 

Continued on page 48 





Life insurance needs more investment diver sification to hold its 


place as a major savings medium—By Henry E. Belden, Consulting Actuary 


in premium per $1,000, if meas- 
ured by money actually paid to the 
insurance company, is consider- 
ably understated by the figures al- 
ready quoted. I am of this opinion 


because these figures have not been 
weighed to adjust for the inclu- 
sion of the so-called “‘minimum de- 
“high “bank 
loan plans.” 


posit,” reserve” or 


TABLE | 


Life Insurance 
Premium Income 
Year (add 000,000) 


1948 $ 5,542 
1949 5,787 
1950 6,102 
1951 6,628 
1952 7,061 
1953 7,596 
1954 8,043 
1955 8,698 
1956 9,365 
1957 9,988 
1958 10,488 


Insurance in Force 
add 000,000) 


$206,715 


Total 
Premiums per $1,000 
of Insurance in Force 


$26.81 
26.24 
25.21 
25.27 
24.60 
23.98 
23.10 
22.36 
21.66 
20.70 
20.09 


220,515 
242,018 
262,315 
287 ,080 
316,722 
348,141 
389,081 
432,331 
482 ,437 
521,925 


All premium data excludes disability and accidental death provision premiums. 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 


December 1959 


Figures include credit life insurance. 


There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in recent years in popular- 
ity among both agents and buyers 
for these plans, particularly in cer- 
tain larger cities. It is well known 
that the total of such business sold 
has been of sufficient magnitude to 
cause considerable concern in the 
life insurance industry and _ to 
trigger restrictive action by cer- 
tain companies and some state in- 
surance departments. 

Such plans are frequently issued 
using policies which carry a pre- 
mium rate which is $5.00 or more 
per $1,000 higher than the ordi- 
nary life rate of the particular in- 
surance company involved. How- 
ever the amount of money actually 
paid to the insurance company is 

Continued on page 48 
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WILL THE 60° LITTER 


overcome if we are to make the ‘‘golden 60's” 


really glitter. 


The “Golden 60's” will not glitter auto- 


matically. The decade ahead promises more 


people, larger incomes than ever before. But 


these increases will not automatically be trans- 
lated into company profits. 

For THE SPECTATOR’S readers we have put 
together on these two pages three statements 


of the 


which cite some 


Shift in Age Groups in 60's 


ITHIN the population make- 
W. during the next ten years 
there are certain factors which the 
insurance underwriter will do well 
to keep in mind. These deal with 
the distribution of age groups 
within the population and consti- 
tute what may be looked upon as 


roadblocks we must 


difficulties as well as opportunities 
ahead. This is based first on the 
premise that the increase in the 
number of families will be largely 
in the young and the old age 
groups. 

Population data indicates that 
the number of fami'tes headed by 


lishing Co. 


The first statement was presented to the 
Eastern Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
Association by Lloyd E. Partain, manager of 
trade and industry relations for Curtis Pub- 


individuals between 30 and 45 
years of age will decline between 
1960 and 1970. The number of 
families between 45 and 55 will 
continue to increase somewhat, but 
at a lesser rate than in the imme- 
diate past. This situation can be 
very important in marketing both 





Slow Growth for Investors 


NVESTMENT prospects may 

grow only slowly during the 
decade ahead. An investment ana- 
lyst, writing in the November issue 
of The Analysts Journal, calls the 
outlook “less wonderful.” 

Mendon W. Smith, trust officer 
in the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 

“As we approach the 60’s, do 
they look as golden as they were 
promised to be a few years ago? I 
think it is possible to suggest that 
on closer inspection, the actual ex- 
perience of the 1960’s is going to 
be somewhat less wonderful than 
we have been led to expect. 

“Tncreasing sales and increasing 
Gross National Product? Defi- 
nitely yes. Population growth will 
certainly spur the economy on, 
particularly in certain areas such 
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as public spending for schools, 
roads, sewers and the like. Private 
spending on homes, home furnish- 
ings, clothes, food, services such 
as doctors, dentists, airline fares, 
and consumer durables will in- 
crease to the extent of the increase 
in disposable income in the hands 
of consumers. This is an impor- 
tant qualification. Since the war, 
consumer spending has increased 
at a rate faster than the increase 
in disposable net income by an in- 
crease in debt. I believe that only 
a marginal stimulation can come 
from further increase in consumer 
debt during the next decade. . 
“Disposable net income is not 
going to rise as fast as the Gross 
National Product (or gross earn- 
ings). The tax load is going to 
accelerate. The sharp population 


growth is now forcing large public 
spending, which must be paid for 
by increasing taxes. To the 
extent that taxes increase, there 
will be ‘disposable’ income avail- 
able for consumer spending. 


Slower Growth 


“Disposable income will go up, 
and consumer spending will go up. 
The total ‘pie’ National 
Product—will go up most of all. 
But all these increases may be at 
rates of growth less than those 
prevailing after the war, for the 
simple reason that the inflationary 
stimulation of World War II is 
now finally behind us. Granted 
that the cold war will undoubtedly 
continue, its inflationary impact 
will be limited as long as we are 


Gross 
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goods and services. 

We know that one of the inherent 
characteristics of the age group 30 
to 45 years is that they are heavy 
spenders. Of course, their incomes 
are rising, their family size in- 
creasing, and their interest in bet- 
ter homes, more equipment, and ac- 
tivities to become socially well es- 
tablished, cause them to generally 
spend beyond their income and 
therefore incur debts. 

Among this group is the need for 
financial protection—life insurance 
in particular — sufficient to off-set 
these obligations in case of misfor- 
tune. Many studies prove, I think, 
that many family heads come to the 
rude awakening at about age 45, 
that their sayings have been in- 
adequate to take care of their hopes 
and desires beyond the next 15 or 20 
years and wish they had made more 
judicious use of portions of their 
incomes earlier in life. 

We also know that the age groups 
over 55 will increase very rapidly 
relative to the total population. 
Both the younger group and the 

Continued on page 63 





currently taxed to pay for it. 
“There are some important fac- 
tors developing which are going to 
act as at least a brake on prices. 
Over-capacity is here to stay. By 
the time that demand ‘catches up’ 
to current plant capacity, we will 
have built more capacity for de- 
mand to catch up to. The very 
potent position of the seller who 
has orders for years ahead was a 
product of the war and early post- 
war shortages. I don’t think any- 
one will be in that position for 
long in the 60’s. A price-conscious 
public with limited means is here 
again. Constant price increases 
can no longer be absorbed by 
lengthening repayment schedules 
or increasing wages. Short work 
weeks, higher taxes, higher rents, 
more kids’ expenses are all going 
to put continued pressure on con- 
sumer pocket books and therefore 
on consumer durable manufactur- 

ers to keep the prices ‘right.’ 
“Whither the stock market? 
First some facts. The stock mar- 
ket has gone up four times since 
Continued on page 63 
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Life Insurance Must Change 
to Match New Markets in 60's 


UCCESS in life insurance dur- 
S ing the 60’s will depend upon 
the changes made to fit the chang- 
ing markets. Thus increases in 
population will not automatically 
mean an expansion in the volume of 
life insurance, W. Thomas Fiquet, 
ordinary agency vice president for 
Colonial Life, pointed out at a re- 
cent company convention. 

During the coming decade, he 
said, “The United States will be 
bigger and greater than ever be- 
fore. Our population was 150 mil- 
lion in 1950 and in 1965 we will 
have 190 million. By even more 
conservative estimates, we should 
reach the 250 million mark not long 
after 1970. ... 

“Our gross national product 
should be $500 billion in 1968, but 
our growth will not be uniform. 
While our population has been 
showing enormous growth, there 
has been a tremendous shift in its 
age makeup. By 1970, with an over- 
all population increase of 22% from 
1956, there will be 28°. more peo- 
ple under 20 years of age, 62% 
more between 20 and 24, 23° more 
between ages 45 and 64, and about 
30° more above 65. But there will 
be an increase of only 1% in the 
25-44 age group. Thus we have mi- 
gration away from the good years 
of 25 to 44 into those years we will 
have to call middle age. 


Shortage of People 


“We are moving into an era when 
the shortage of people at their most 
productive ages wil! be very great. 
From the life insurance viewpoint, 
it also means a shortage of the age 
group in which we are currently 
selling two-thirds of our male adult 
policies and recruiting three-fourths 
of our agents. 


“We can also expect not only age 
migration but geographic migra- 
People are not only 


tion as well. 
going to be born and grow up or 
get older, but they will also move to 
various parts of the country. By 
1975, three-fourths of the increase 
in population will be accounted for 
by 20 states. 

“Thus our market will be larger 
but different—consisting of many 
of the very young and more of the 
older. It will also consist of a very 
considerable number and proportion 
of gainfully employed older women. 
There will be new markets in new 
places. There will be more ready- 
made fulfillment of basic 
which means that the needs we shall 
be providing for will be of the more 
complex variety, demanding differ- 
ent appeal. Different appeals will 
also be demanded by the change in 
the nature of the population and its 
social mores. 


needs, 


Live for Today 


“If inflation continues, it is ap- 
parent that we must develop new 
appeals and new products to meet 
that difficulty. Some 
and motivation research 
maintain that they can already de- 
tect a shift in the basic philosophy 
of our people—a greater approval 
of the role of pleasure in life—of 
the live for the day and self con- 
cept. I don’t say this is true, but 
if it is, we are going to have to 
change our products and appeals 
lest we find ourselves the ignored 
prophets of a forgotten culture. 

“The successes of 1970 will be 
those who are changing different 
people in different ways—who have 
changed with change because they 
were ready to see change and study 
what it their 


plans.” @ 


sociologists 
workers 


meant to specific 
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How Would You Write It? 


NSURANCE problems seem to 

increase in number and complex- 
ity with changes in manufacturing 
and selling methods. One agent 
had a serious problem with a box 
manufacturer who accumulated a 
total of five plants but retained the 


The author of THE SPECTATOR’S regular column on “Coverages 
and Forms” introduces with this issue a forum for questions and 
answers on property-liability coverages. One or two questions will 
be presented in each column, and readers may send in their answers. 
The author will select one answer and print it with his comments 


in a later issue. 


Below he presents his first question on time element coverage 


for a manufacturer with five independent units. 


Write out your 


answer to this agent’s dilemma and mail it to: Coverages and Forms, 
The Spectator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


original trade names of each. The 
agent’s problem was to provide the 
broadest time element coverage for 
all plants at the lowest cost com- 
mensurate with adequate protec- 
tion. 

The following are the facts from 


which he had to produce an an- 
swer: 

Location A was a power wood 
working plant with a very large area 
—40,000 square feet and a compara- 
tively high building fire rate of 
approximately $1.50. This plant 





Pension Plans Should 


Be Funded, Vested 


Two new studies reflect changes in the 
attitudes of our "pension society" 


E are living in what one 
W\ prominent American calls a 
“pension society.” Security for old 
age must come more and more from 
pensions, insurance policies, sav- 
ings bonds and savings accounts. 
We have to maintain public confi- 
dence in the assets which back 
those pensions, he went on, or the 
man who is earning that money to 
put it away “will not think much 
of his pensions.” 
One important phase of the pen- 
sion problem turns on the legal sta- 
tus of each pension fund. “Perhaps 


30 


one-half of the workers now cov- 
ered by pension plans may never 
fully benefit from the plans under 
the inadequacies of present laws 
and practices,” reports a study 
published November 30; by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The au- 
thor of the Fund report, Rev. Paul 
P. Harbrecht, S.J. of the Institute 
of Social Order, St. Louis, points 
out that most pension plans today 
have grown up during favorable 
economic conditions. A period of 
prolonged depression would put a 
strain on weaknesses of the pres- 


ent system, such as ownership of 
assets of pension trusts. 

“As a pension plan matures,” 
says the study, “the expenses in- 
volved begin to rise very sharply 
and there is great danger that an 
unfunded or pay-as-you-go plan 
will not be able to meet its obliga- 
tions. It is probably too much to re- 
quire that no pension plan may be 
set up without funding, but once a 
plan is funded its reserves ought 
to be permanently out of the reach 
of the employer. If a plan is not 
funded, the law should rigidly re- 
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produced most of the raw wood for 
the other plants, cut roughly to 
size and planed. Some wood was 
also sold to outside customers. 

Location B manufactured hinges, 
staples, brass plates and other 
metal products for three other 
plants. The area was only 8,000 
square feet but the building rate 
was $.80 because the premises 
were unprotected. 


Cases for Silverware 


Location C manufactured high 
quality wood cases for the silver- 
ware trade. Actually 80% of the 
plant output was purchased by one 
customer. The area of plant was 
10,000 sq. ft.; the fire rate $.70. 
All rough cut frames were fur- 
nished by plant A. Hinges, name 
plates and locks were purchased 
from plant B. Plant C could fin- 
ish most of the frames needed by 
D. 

Location D also manufactured a 
high grade line of containers, mos 
of which were purchased by gun 

Continued on page 70 





quire that the employees be told 
of the extremely contingent nature 
of their pension expectation.” 


Major Problems 


Three major legal problems 
should be faced now to safeguard 
the rights of workers now expect- 
ing to live on pension plans. First, 


NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


PHILADELPHIA CONTRIBUTIONSHIP 
will start writing homeowner cov- 
erages in the spring as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Philadel- 
phia Contributionship for Insur- 
ance of Houses, the nation’s oldest 
insurance company, Perpetual fire 
policies from the parent firm will 
be written in combination with the 
new homeowner coverages. Initial 
operation will be confined to Penn- 
sylvania. 

UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUAR- 
ANTY proposes a new issue of 910,- 
743 shares of capital stock. Stock- 
holders will Have the right to sub- 
scribe on the basis of one new 
share for each five held. The com- 
pany plans an initial investment of 
$10 million in a wholly-owned life 
subsidiary. 

SPRINGFIELD LIFE, Brattleboro, 
Vt., a capital stock life firm, has 
been incorporated as a subsidiary 
of Springfield-Monarch Insurance, 
Springfield, Mass. Company initial- 
ly will write non-participating life, 
and will use the new Commissioners 
Table of Mortality reflecting the 
longer average life span. 

HUDSON EXCESS & TREATY CoR- 
PORATION, New York, has_ been 
organized to deal exclusively in ex- 
cess lines and reinsurance. 

GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE. Mont- 
gomery, Ala., is the new name for 


the merged operations of this com- 
pany and Skyland Life of Char- 
lotte, N. C. Executive headquarters 
will be in Montgomery with Caro- 
lina operations continued at Char- 
lotte. 

PROTECTIVE LIFE, Birmingham, 
Ala., has voted a 14.3 per cent stock 
dividend to be paid in February 
1960. Stockholders will vote Febru- 
ary 18 on a capital increase of 
$500,000. 

PILGRIM NATIONAL LIFE of 
America has been authorized to sell 
100,000 shares of stock at $5 per 
share. Proceeds will go to finance 
the company’s expansion into 15 
additional states. Now operating 
only in Illinois, the company was 
set up earlier this year through a 
merger with Pilgrim Insurance. 

LENAWEE MUTUAL is the new 
name for Farmers Mutual Fire of 
Lenawee County, Michigan, reor- 
ganized as a non-assessable general 
mutual carrier. 

St. Louis INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, holding company with three 
fire and casualty subsidiaries, has 
offered to buy Union Insurance 
from the Union Corporation of 
America through an exchange of 
stock. 

AIRWAY UNDERWRITERS, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., has been licensed as a 

Continued on page 67 


he cites the “traditional theory 
that a pension is a gratuity” and 
therefore does not belong yet to 
the employee. The second problem 
consists of clauses, usually upheld 
by the courts, that give the right 
of amendment and exclusive inter- 
pretation to the employer. 

“The last and perhaps the most 
serious obstacle to suit by an em- 
ployee arises from the fact that, 
typically, he has no vested interest 
in the pension fund until he reaches 
retirement age.” Vesting of pen- 
sion benefits as they accrue would 
make the employers’ broad powers 
of termination, amendment and re- 
striction more equitable. This 
would mean that at any given time 

Continued on page 42 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 
per Share 
Quarterly 


Continental Assurance... $.25 
$.20 

Craftsman... . $.10 

Jefferson Standard. $.25 

New Hampshire. . $.50 
$.10 

Pacific Employers $.25 November 19 

United of America... . $.17 December 1 
$.10 


Record 


Company Payable Date 


December 15 December 1 


December 22 
November 10 
January 2 


December 18 
November 2 
December 11 


November 12 
November 16 


Semi-Annual 


Northwestern National Life $.90 November 11 October 30 


Extra 


Crum & Forster $.40 December 10 November 25 


Stock 


Continental Casualty . 100% 
Quaker City Life... 5% 


November 20 
October 14 


December 10 
Octoher 30 
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VA Reveals Automation Plans 


horn among insurance op- 
erations is the plan to use a 
computer 24 hours a day to keep 
up to date every day six and a 
half million life policies with a 
face value of $43 billion. 

That’s the program which the 
Veterans Administration Insur- 
Department in November 
displayed to the and the 
public. Center is at the vast IBM 
705 installation at the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., office. There the com- 
puters and their peripheral equip- 
ment, rented at a monthly charge 
of $59,000, will be expected in 
their daily run to complete: 

all premium posting and 
billing; 
accounting and in- 
billing; 
dividend accounting and 
payment; 
lapse processing renewal 

of term insurance; 
allotment and deduction 

accounting, and 
miscellaneous file 


ance 


press 


loan 
terest 


main- 
tenance. 
In addition to all this, the elec- 
tronic machines will be expected 
to indicate the current status of 


any insured on request. 

Thus a whole cycle of operat- 
ing steps becomes automatic. For 
example, the computer will be 
programmed to detect a policy on 
which a premium is overdue, then 

for a dividend credit bal- 
If there is one, the machine 
will automatically transfer the 
amount of the monthly premium 
for that plan and apply it to pre- 
vent lapse of the policy. It will 
follow through by writing a notice 
to the policyholder and recording 
the transactions on the history 
list. 

Numerous other repetitive func- 
tions will also be handled on the 
705. Eventually the VA expects 
that the jobs handled by over 500 
employees will all be taken over 
by the new system. 

Host at the Philadelphia dedi- 
cation, Sumner G. Whittier, VA 
Administrator and formerly in- 
surance director, how- 
ever, that most if not all of these 
displaced employees would be 
transferred to other, more inter- 
esting jobs either with the VA 
or in other government posts. 

The May 1957 issue of THE 


search 
ance. 
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SPECTATOR described many of the 
steps in planning and buying which 
preceded electronic operation. Ti- 
tled “The Road to Automation in 
Government Life Insurance Opera- 
tions,” the article was written by 
Melvin A. Niblett, chairman of the 
VA’s com- 
mittee. 

That study presented in detail 
some of the sub-systems adopted 
first while the switch to complete 
automation was still being studied. 
Altogether plans have been under- 
way since 1948. 

In January 1960, data transmit- 
ting machines of VA _ insurance 
offices in Denver and St. Paul will 
be hooked into the Philadelphia of- 
fice. Information will be fed into 
the computer from the other offices 
on a 24-hour basis. All premium, 
loan, dividend and policy informa- 
tion of the three locations will then 
be kept current at the Philadelphia 
plant. The VA estimates this will 
eliminate the maintenance of more 
than 18 million filed records. Tar- 
get date for completely, automated 
operation is 1961. 

At present, approximately two- 
thirds of VA policy accounts are 
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processed in Philadelphia which 
handles 4,235,000 accounts with a 
face value of $28,125,000,000. 
Denver handles 1,164,500 accounts 
with a face amount of $7,618,950,- 
000; and St. Paul 1,080,400 ac- 
counts with a face amount of 
$7,044,600,000. 

To house the varied equipment, 
an area of over 6,300 sq. ft. of 
floor space was enclosed within the 
sprawling one-story VA_ building 
which contains a total of 800,000 
sq. ft. Precise controls guard the 
temperature and humidity of the 
computer section. The area is 
soundproof and has its own power 
supply. A special fireproof vault 
was installed to house the reels of 
tape on which vital records are 
stored. A “floating floor,” laid 10 
inches above the regular floor, con- 
sists of aluminum panels, any of 
which can be lifted for easy access 
to the miles of intricate wiring 
underneath. 

The flow chart accompanying 
this article shows the input and 
output operations of the 705 and 
its peripheral equipment. In this 
initial phase of operation, some 20 
programs guide the 705 in per- 
functions. Already 
opening to employees are new ¢a- 
reers in operation, pro- 
gramming, other equipment opera- 
tion, tape library work, and other 
tasks created by the new world of 
electronics. @ 


forming its 


console 


Elinor Kinley 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Pools Provide $65 Million 
For Nuclear Risks 


In his paper for the Mutual Insurance Technical Confer- 
ence last month, the author summed up recent changes 
in nuclear coverages—By W. T. Tower, vice president, 


Federal Mutual 


HE time is when, 

because of the development of 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
we are all faced with the necessity 
of having knowledge as to what 
to do with those risks. 


upon us 


Formed Three Years Ago 
More than three years ago the 
Mutual Atomic Energy Reinsurance 
Pool and the Nuclear Energy 
Property 
were organized as vehicles for each 


Insurance’ Association 
group of carriers to handle nuclear 
risks having high hazards. The 
classification of risks which these 
pools encompass are: 

1. Nuclear reactor power instal- 
lations. 

2. Other nuclear reactor instal- 
lations such as reactors used for 
experimental 
demonstration purposes. 
laboratories’ ‘critical 
ties” are included in this category. 

3. Nuclear fuel element instal- 
lations. These are the 
which manufacture, process or re- 
process fuel elements. Included in 
this category are also 


research and 
“Hot 
facili- 


tests, 


’ ‘ 


and 


concerns 


concerns 
salvaging fuel or reprocessing fuel 
by mechanical means’ or by 
chemical separation. 

4. Other facilities involving sub- 
stantial quantities of radiation. 

5. Nuclear fuel in transit. 

6. Nuclear risks in the course 
of construction. 

At the present time, the pools 
have capacity up to $65,000,000, of 
which $55,000,000 from 
NEPIA and_ $10,000,000 from 
MAERP. Foreign reinsurance is 
included in these figures and has 


comes 


been portioned proportionately to 


the commitments of the member 
companies. 

The Pools’ presently reinsure 
each risk written in the other Pool 
on approximately an 85%-15% 
basis. The $65,000,000 seems like 
a very large figure, yet the Pools 
are presently binding insurance on 
the reactor at Dresden, Illinois, in 
an amount of $64,000,000. So the 
cost of power reactors may push 
through the ceiling of 
capacity. 


available 


Additional Protection 


Over and above the capacity of 
the two Pools stands a fund of 
$500,000,000 set up by Congres- 
sional under the Price- 
Anderson Act. This fund will give 
protection to the reactor owner for 
any uninsured value over and above 
the ceiling mentioned. 

The fund of $500,000,000 is not 
only available to the property 
owner over and above the insur- 
ance he has bought to protect his 
property, but is likewise available 
to take public liability 
claims, again over and above the 
limit of liability 
quired of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

During the last year, there have 
been 


action 


care of 


insurance re- 
operator by the 


developed policies for the 
shipper and the transporter of 
nuclear materials. These policies, 
again, are handled by the Pools. 
Today, fuel elements are being 
shipped by motor cargo from one 
end of the country to another and 
there is a _ real need for this 
protection. 

Under both policies, it is possible 


Continued on page 68 





Using a Camera for Investigation 


Photography experts pass along some useful tips about taking 


pictures that can aid in various types of insurance cases 


Note: The following article was 
prepared by the Editorial Service 
Bureau of Eastman Kodak at the 
request of THE SPECTATOR.—The 
editors. 


ICTURES are positive evidence of 
geome has happened. Photos can 
often reveal, through study, the se- 
quence of events leading up to the 
happening, whether it is fire, acci- 
dent or personal injury. They pro- 
vide exact records of damage or 
injury to substantiate the claims of 
the honest, or to refute the allega- 
tions of the dishonest. 

If a crime is involved, pictures 
may pose no problem because all 
the necessary photographs will 
probably be taken by the police 
investigators. Where the evidence 


Quick action of the photographer here shows skid marks 
in the snow before they could be disturbed. 
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of fraud is obvious from the start, 
it may be well to call in a profes- 
sional photographer. But there is 
nothing which will replace the 
first-on-the-scene pictures taken by 
the observant insurance man with 
his company’s interests in mind. 
For the cost of a roll of film, he can 
cover every angle of every case he 
investigates. Often the pictures 
will turn out to be only for the 
In other cases they will 
serve as positive proof of fraud. 
Any camera with a good sharp, 
focusing lens and a flash attach- 
ment will do. Greater flexibility in 
handling all kinds of photographic 
situations can be obtained if the 
flash holder is adapted to the use of 
an extention flash. A second flash, 
synchronized with the first, and 
positioned anywhere from 3 feet to 


record. 


20 feet from the camera will, in 
many instances, provide better 
modeling, reveal detail more clear- 
ly, or permit the proper illumina- 
tion of wider and deeper areas than 
possible with a single flash. These 
sidelights are easily handled with- 
out the use of assistants, since they 
usually come equipped with a clamp 
which can be attached to any con- 
venient object. Exposure, inciden- 
tally, should not be changed from 
that indicated for a single flash 
lamp. 

Besides a pocket full of flash 
bulbs (and nowadays they come 
small enough to permit carrying a 
sufficient quantity for complete 
flash coverage of an assignment), 
the photographer - insurance man 
will do well to carry a roll or two of 
color film in addition to the black- 


A close-up of the same damaged car emphasizes the im- 
portance of getting the correct viewing angle. 
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and-white film in his camera. Know- 
ing what the film can be expected 
to do, particularly in the use of 
high-speed films, both black-and- 
white and color, will be extremely 
useful. These super-fast films, us- 
ing available light, will permit the 
taking of pictures where flash 
would not be usable or desirable. 
When in doubt as to the proper 
exposure the photographer can al- 
ways resort to the trick of the pro- 
fessional who brackets his expo- 
sures by taking one at what he be- 
lieves to be the right exposure, an- 
other at one-half that exposure and 
a third at double the original expo- 
sure. 


Take Series of Shots 


Many photographers doing this 
type of work make a series of three 
pictures of everything — (1) An 
over-all view of the whole scene or 
showing the desired object in rela- 
tion to the whole scene or area, (2) 
A medium shot, showing more de- 
tail and some background detail as 
well and (3) A close-up to show 
intimate detail of the object or 
area in question. 

If size is important, make sure 
that there is something in the pic- 
ture which will accurately indicate 
size. A ruler or yardstick is al- 
ways good, but in an emergency 
any substitute of a recognizable 
size will do. A newspaper, the pho- 
tographer’s hand or a person will 
indicate size. 

Make accurate notes of the sub- 
ject matter of each picture to- 
gether with the exposure details. 

Continued on page 58 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Milestones 


Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident highlights _ its 
50th anniversary with 
an outdoor advertis- 
ing program in II 
Southern states. Post- 
ers like the one in 
this picture appear 
throughout the com- 
pany's operating ter- 
ritory. 


IVERSARY 


20 


ay years ™& *<. 
of record growth 


ALEXANDER WEBB, co-manager of the Virginia-Carolinas department of 
Great American Insurance, retires December 31 after 60 years of service. 
In 1898 he aided in preparing legislation for the creation of an insur- 
ance department for North Carolina. 


ALMA KocHu, a member of the secretarial staff of General Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., will retire January 1 after nearly 53 years of service. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE, Ltd., marked the 150th anniversary 
of its founding on November 11. Company, part of the Commercial 
Union-North British, began operations in 1809 at Edinburgh, Scotland. 


NEw YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT will mark its 100th anniversary 
during a state-wide observance of Insurance Day on January 21, 1960, 
ending with a testimonial banquet. A bound history of the department 
has been prepared by the centennial committee. Copies will be distributed 
to New York schools and libraries. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE has observed its 50th anniversary with publica- 
tion of a company history. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE has announced the 40th anniversary of a group 
life plan in effect with American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plan, in operation since 1919, was one of the earliest in the country. 


INSURANCE WOMEN OF NEW YORK marked their 25th anniversary with 


a dinner on November 23. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE, Milwaukee, has attained the mark of 


four billion dollars in assets. 
UNITED OF OMAHA has reached $2 billion of life in force. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL LIFE, Watertown, S. D., has passed the quarter 


billion mark of insurance in force. 


MUTUAL TrUsT LIFE of Chicago has passed the 200 million dollar mark 
in admitted assets. @ 





Tax Exemption on Municipal 


Editor suggests Congress should consider insurance opinions 
on proposed change in tax exemption for income from bonds 


ROFESSOR Harvey E. Brazer 
P:: the University of Michigan 
asks Congress to eliminate the fed- 
eral tax exemption on income re- 
ceived from municipal bonds. He 
stated in a memorandum to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
that this tax-exempt status of mu- 
nicipal could be removed 
promptly by: 1. increasing the in- 
terest payments on outstanding mu- 
nicipal bonds by about one-third, 


bonds 


and, 2. providing federal subsidies 
to state and local governments to 
cover this increased cost. 

That only future obligations be 


affected was made as an alternate 
suggestion. Federal grants could be 
used for expanding public services. 
The cost advantages now enjoyed 
by states which finance their share 
of these programs by increasing 
their debts, added Mr. Brazer, 
would be reduced as opposed to 
those states which operate on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 


Favorable Effects 


temoval of the tax exemption on 
municipal bonds would, he said, 
have these favorable effects: 

1. Improve the relative position 


of “risk takers’ as opposed to 
“capital conservers” in the econ- 
omy ; 

2. Broaden the market 
risk securities, making them more 
attractive to individuals and insti- 
tutions; 

3. Eliminate the advantages now 
enjoyed by corporations who use 
property and plants financed by 
tax-free local obligations, as op- 
posed to those who: finance their 
own land and buildings; 

4. Eliminate similar tax advan- 
tages enjoyed by municipally fi- 
nanced public utilities, as opposed 


for low- 





Canada: Lif 


WNERSHIP of life insurance 
O in Canada has increased 138 
per cent from 1950 to 1958, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association reports. This compares 
with an increase in population of 
24 per cent and in personal income 
of 82 per cent. 


Provinces Vary 

Wide variations occur between 
provinces. Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, which have experienced the 
largest percentage gains in popu- 
lation, also have enjoyed the big- 
gest percentage increases in life 
insurance ownership. Yukon and 
North West Territories also have 
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e Ownersh 


had big jumps in both population 
and insurance. 

On the other hand, Saskatchewan 
had an average increase in life 
insurance ownership despite a 
much-below-average percentage 
rise in population. Ownership of 
life insurance in Ontario showed 
a below-average percentage in- 
crease in insurance while having 
an above-average percentage in- 
crease in population. 


Percentage Gains 
Here are percentage gains in 
life insurance, population and per- 
sonal income as released by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association: 


ip Up 


Percentage increases, 1950-58 
Life Ins. Personal 
Owned lation Income 
Canada—total ~« 198% 24% 82% 
Alberta ieseine.elee Chae 32 U8 
Yukon—N.W.T kan 38 80 
British Columbia. 174 36 86 
(Quebec A 23 Sl 
OMERPIO csc scercee LBZ 3 86 
Newfoundland . 113 25 100 
Nova Scotia 3 64 
Manitoba . 3 64 
New Brunswick . 93 } 52 
Prince Edward 
Island... ; 2 62 


The Manitoba Government has 
created a five-member agency to 
determine whether a province-wide 
crop insurance scheme is feasible. 

The agency will set up a number 
of test areas which so far as pos- 
sible will represent high, medium 
and low risk. Within the areas, 
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Bonds 


to privately owned power plants. 

Life insurance companies own 
about $3 billion of the county and 
municipal bonds now, including spe- 
cial revenue and assessment non- 
guaranteed securities. Other insur- 
ance companies own between $500 
million and $1 billion more, it is 
estimated. 

Whether the opinion of insurance 
investors or those of the academi- 
cians should prevail in changing the 
tax status of these municipals is a 
matter which Congress must con- 
sider thoroughly. 4 

T. J. V. Cullen 





farmer participation will be volun- 
tary. An area will be established 
only if 25 per cent of qualified 
farmers or persons operating 25 
per cent of the farm land are will- 
ing to sign with the 
agency. 


contracts 


Besides designating the 
and their boundaries, the agency 
will fix premium rates and be re- 
sponsible for settlement of claims. 
If his crop has suffered from one 
or more designated perils, the in- 
sured farmer will receive a_ per- 
centage of the difference between 
his actual crop and the long term 
average yield in the test area. @ 


Lillian Millar 


areas 
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What Can Be Done 
About Inflation? 


Note: At an “Economic Conference 
of National Organizations” last 
month in Washington, D. C., U.S. 
Senator A. Willis 
Virginia discussed the causes and 
effects of inflation. H. Bruce 
Palmer, president of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, was one of the 
of the conference, 


Robertson of 


organizers 
and a number of 
other insurance leaders attended. 

Mr. Robertson's 


cluded with these suggestions for 


remarks con- 


com batting inflation. 


| iy we admit that the threat of in- 
flation still is a very real one, 
what can be done about it? 

The first, and 
thing, I believe, is to see that the 
Federal Government operates on a 
sound financial basis, both with 
respect to its future fiscal policy 
and the management of the debt 
already accumulated. A_ balanced 
budget should be maintained ex- 
cept under temporary emergency 
conditions. 

This will call for self-sacrifice 
in many directions. It will mean 


most important 


postponing new programs both at 
home and abroad until we bave 
made more progress in paying for 
those already started, even though 
the new projects would be merito- 
rious. It will mean 
that when a program is so essen- 
tial that it must be undertaken or 
when inflexible needs such as those 
for national defense have to be 


recognizing 


met, taxes must be assessed to 
cover the cost. 

The test when any program is 
proposed should be whether funds 
spent for it by the government 
will add more to the national wel- 
fare than if those funds were used 
by private enterprise. The _ re- 
sources preempted by the govern- 
ment come out of the same pocket 
as the resources devoted to produc- 


ing the necessities and luxuries 
that make up the American stand- 
ard of living. What is spent in one 
way cannot be spent in the other. 

As to management of the exist- 
ing debt, we must, as I have sug- 
gested, recognize that interest is 
the price paid for the use of 
should permit the 
Treasury to pay the going rate 


money. We 


which will enable it to manage the 
long term debt in the most efficient 
manner. 

Another thing we should do is 
to see that the framework of our 
monetary policy is a proper one. 
We should allow the Federal Re- 
serve to do the job it was intended 
to do. That does not mean that the 
Congress, which created the Sys- 
tem, cannot and should not lay 
down policy directives. But the 
directives should be general and 
should not involve attempts to dic- 
tate day-to-day monetary policy. 

Finally, I would recommend that 
we protect our system of free en- 
terprise and free competition from 
inflexibility of prices and wages. 
Jurisdiction over price and wage 
control legislation is assigned to 
the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, but I am convinced that 
such laws will not work except un- 
der war-time emergency condi- 
tions. I hope it never will be nec- 
essary for my Committee to con- 
sider them again. 

To avoid demands for peacetime 
controls, however, the groups rep- 
resented in this gathering must 
cooperate by making our free 
economy work. You must conduct 
your affairs in a way that will not 
spur demands for government in- 
In addition, you must 
bring your ind.vidual and collec- 


tervention. 


tive influence to bear on your rep- 
resentatives in the Government on 
behalf of sound legislation. & 





New Home of Famous DUA Furniture 


Architect: 
KNORR-ELLIOTT ASSOCIATES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(ST-yal eel elalice (aie) a 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION & 
ENGINEERING CO 
4 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


protected 


by ADT 


against FIRE, BURGLARY 
and OTHER HAZARDS 


Award-winning DUX Incorporated, importers and manufac- 
turers of Scandinavian furniture, has just moved into its new 
national headquarters in Burlingame. The offices and assembly 
plant occupy 46,000 square feet near the San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport. 

To safeguard its matchless designs, as well as the plant and 
offices against fire, burglary and other hazards, DUX chose, nat- 
urally, a combination of ADT Automatic Protection Services. 
The handsome structure is protected against fire by ADT 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service, which 
automatically summons the fire department whenever the 
sprinklers operate. This service also maintains a constant auto- 
matic check on shut-off valves and other water supply condi- 
tions. ADT Burglar Alarm Service summons police in case of 
attack on doors, windows and other vulnerable points. 

You can have the same complete protection as DUX, whether 
your project is large or small. There is an ADT Automatic 
Protection Service to meet your requirements and give better 
protection for property, profits and employees’ jobs at lower- 
cost! Call our local sales offices if we are listed in your phone 
book, or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Planning Offensive, 
Defensive Portfolios 


The wise investor can profit by adopting a few 


standard military tactics ...By Ervin L. Hall, 


Partner Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


OU have often heard the ex- 

pression, “A good offense is 
the best defense.” That has been 
true many times but like all gen- 
eralities the phrase needs qualifi- 
cation. An offense to be good must 
be well planned and well executed. 
There should also be a margin of 
safety in the form of a strongly 
built defensive position to which 
to retire in case the offense is not 
as successful as anticipated. 


Frustration Induces Folly 

These qualifications are scrupu- 
lously observed by the military. No 
less attention should be observed 
by you when you plan and execute 
the offensive portion of your in- 
vestment portfolio. Too often are 
we lured into unwise moves by the 
tempo of the moment or just plain 
frustration. 

In the November issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, some thoughts were of- 
fered on the value of so-called de- 
fensive securities. Such securities 
are a defense against the unex- 
pected, a wall of reserve strength. 
But you are not likely to show 
much progress in your portfolio if 
it is organized mainly along de- 
fensive lines. You cannot cover up 
forever and still expect your in- 
vestments to grow with the growth 
of the country. So even when the 
outlook for the economy is bleak- 
est, you must be on the alert to 
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seek out potential offensive moves. 

In fact, a period of 
slackness presents opportunities to 
mount offensive moves that in time 
should pay off handsomely. The 
utility stocks were a good example 
in 1934. These companies had been 
investigated, disintegrated, broken 
into comparatively small 
and spanked by the government. 
When the period of chastisement 
was over, these were sound operat- 
ing utilities, with none of the fi- 
nancial burden of the past, avail- 
able at intriguing prices. True, 
there were still risks of further 
government action. Time had to 
pass before the operating compa- 
nies would get themselves effi- 
ciently organized. 


business 


pieces, 


Opportunity in Utilities 


But the mass of holding compa- 
nies, super holding companies, and 
interlocking directorships was 
gone. The industry was free from 
vast financial entanglements, exces- 
sive management costs, and the 
domination of minority groups. The 
sound operating companies, that 
emerged from the tangled web, be- 
gan to grow. Now they have amply 
rewarded patient and forward look- 
ing investors. Those times around 
1934 were not conducive to offen- 
sive moves, but the utilities then 
did present a special opportunity 
to stimulate an individual port- 


folio. The economy was beginning 
to grow again and such growth 
needed motive power. 

All this was a long time ago but 
similar opportunities have since oc- 
curred and will continue to occur. 
Not long ago, for example, Inter- 
national Telephone and General 
Telephone were steadily increasing 
the electronic “know how” that 
both possessed in their research 
laboratories. Both stocks had real 
possibilities in an expanding elec- 
trical age. Both stocks have since 
done well by investors, who were 
on the lookout for just such a 
possibility. 

Now that those possibilities are 
obvious, there is great enthusiasm 
and plain speculation for most any 
stock that can be even remotely 
dubbed an electronic stock. An of- 
fensive position now taken in this 
group, with the full glare of pub- 
licity, could hardly be considered 
carefully planned and well exe- 
cuted. It would be similar to the 
Russian claim of winning the war 
in the Pacific. They did not enter 
the war until the Japs were pros- 
trate. 


Attitude toward Steel 


Another thought you may recall 
was the attitude, several years ago, 
toward the steel stocks. They were 
considered highly cyclical, and the 
investment rating of the group was 
none too high. When the 1957 re- 
cession came along, the steel com- 
panies gave a resounding demon- 
stration of how cost control, 
through automation and aggressive 
management, could temper the ad- 
verse effects of an economic slow- 
down. The operating break-even 
point for profits was much lower 
than many expected—50 to 60 per 
cent in some cases—with the result 
that the investment rating of the 
industry was enhanced. 

This improved situation was evi- 
dent for some time prior to the 
noticeable enthusiasm for 
shares. Today, steel stocks, in the 
midst of the longest labor feud on 
record, are selling on a compara- 
tively low yield basis and discount- 
ing future earnings much more ag- 
gressively than in the past. The 
steels have been upgraded, but as 


steel 


Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 39 


an offensive weapon, they do not 
have the allure they had in 1957. 


When the Pause? 


These opportunities of the past 
will be repeated in different form 
in the future. But right now there 
are indications that our present 
prosperous period and active stock 
market are not likely to continue 
indefinitely without, as Cola Cola 
says, “The pause that refreshes.” 
There are many guesses made to- 
day on the duration of the present 
cycle and when the pause will come. 
Actually we do not know when the 
pause will come, but we do know 
that hills and valleys are necessary 
to economic growth. We also know 
there has been a long, sustained 
period of good times. So it is only 
natural at this stage in the cycle 
to experience more difficulty in find- 
ing suitable offensive opportunities. 





In fact, the first thing we should 
worry about is not new offensive 
weapons but putting our existing 
portfolios in good order. That 
means strengthening our defense 
line. We are likely to be forced 
back to that defense line one of 
these days and it should, by that 
time, be strong enough to stand 
the shock. 


Greed Worse than Timidity 


But human emotions influence all 
of us. These daily pressures can 
cause us to proscrastinate, to hesi- 
tate to do the things we should do. 
The later stage of any boom period 
is always full of hopes and ex- 
cesses. These hopes keep alive the 
great expectations we have for 
some cyclical stocks. They make us 
grasp for the last few points in a 
stock after it has more than dis- 
counted the future. 
They can lead to eventual losses 
and possibly unwise later action. 
Greed is worse than timidity in the 
investment world. There is an old 
saying in Wall Street that might 
well be pondered. A “Bull” may 


reasonable 
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win or a “Bear” may win, but a 
“Hog” always loses. 

To put this thought to practical 
use at this stage in the economic 
cycle, you should carefully scruti- 
nize your offensive stocks. With 
the ending of the steel strike, there 
could be a considerable resurgence 
of business activities. Some indus- 
tries will fare better than others. 

Your portfolio would be strength- 
ened through the gradual elimina- 
tion of cyclical stocks that are not 
likely to show earnings improve- 
ment or are heavily discounting fu- 
ture hopes. By holding the stocks 
of strong and well situated com- 
panies, you will be able—without 
weakening your defenses—to share 
in what might be the final upstep 
in the present long bull market. 


That Capital Gains Tax 
Then you will be faced with one 
more human emotion—the capital 
gains tax that must be paid. This 
tax is not likely to be changed, so 
the chances are you will have to 
pay it sooner or later. An individ- 
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ual can hold on to a stock until he 
dies, when the Estate Tax might 
be a little less, but that is a grue- 
some thought and a little early for 
many to think about. So, we must 
pay the tax. To forego substantial 
profits, that may have reached pro- 
portions we hardly expected, is in- 
vestment folly. Paper profits can 
disappear rapidly in any primary 
change in the market. Also the 
records indicate that stocks go 
down much faster than they go up. 
The capital gains tax is on profits 
and should be paid from them. 


Gold May Go Up 


These are all protective steps, 
but they do not rule out the search 
for offensive possibilities — stocks 
that may resist or even counter a 
strong downtrend. Gold stocks, 
when gold had a higher standing, 
were considered a counter-cyclical 
investment. Times have changed. 
Today gold companies are making 
little money, and many have di- 
versified into other lines. The 
stocks of gold companies are de- 
pressed. As time goes on, budget 
deficits, our high and growing pro- 
duction costs, plus international 
stresses may bring about a re- 
newed interest in gold. 


Dr. Castro's Tactics 


The Cuban turmoil is another 
development that might in time 
work to the advantage of our own 
beet sugar producers. The tactics 
of Dr. Castro may result in de- 
moralization of Cuban sugar pro- 
duction. 

Such thoughts are mere examples 
of offensive possibilities even in a 
period of great prosperity with the 
crest of the hill not far off. They 
are not for the timid or as substi- 
tutes for sound cyclicals on which 
substantial profits exist. 

Your portfolios must continue to 
grow and produce an income. They 
cannot do it through total retreat 
into bonds or defensive type stocks. 
Some ventures in offense need to 
be kept going. But like a good gen- 
eral when the going gets too rough, 
you must be prepared to pull back 
to stronger positions. You are not 
going to win every skirmish, but 
vou should win the war of invest- 
ment survival. @ 
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Take a look at 


T-O-P 
(Term—Optional—Permanent) 


Continental’s NEW Group Insurance Plan Cuts Employer 
Costs ... Boosts Employee Benefits. 


T-O-P can be a door-opening addition to the “‘products”’ 
you offer. 


It’s particularly attractive to employees because it elim- 
inates the problem of high cost of conversion at retire- 
ment age—yet gives full protection. Each employee has 
the option of either group-term or permanent protection 
with cash savings. 


The employer likes T-O-P because it puts his group on a 
level cost basis. Thus costs don’t rise each year as employees 
grow older. He can keep his older, experienced personnel 
and still pay only a spread cost that earns dividends. And, 
too—T-O-P makes an attractive “fringe-benefit’? when 
hiring new people. 


Look into T-O-P 


Find out for yourself how T-O-P adds a 
new dimension to the service you offer 
your clients. A phone call, a visit or a let- 
ter will get you all the details promptly. 


Continental Assurance 
COMPANY 


Retirement and Special Plans Department 
310 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois - One of the Continental National Group. 





Pensions Should Be Vested 


Continued from page 31 


an employee would be able to claim 
the funds that had been set aside 
for his future, or at least he would 
have a guarantee of receiving them 
at retirement. 

According to the latest annual 
survey of corporate pensions funds 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, assets of these non- 
insured funds totaled $22.1 billion 
(book value) at the end of 1958. 
This was 14 per cent above 1957 
and more than three times as large 
as in 1951. In addition insured 
funds had reserves of $15.5 billion 
at the close of 1958. 

The SEC survey showed that as- 
sets of these noninsured corporate 
pension func's were distributed: 9 
per cent in government securities, 
53.1 per cent in corporate bonds, 
34.0 per cent in preferred stocks, 
27.3 per cent in common stocks, and 
the balance in cash and other 
assets. 


Columbia University Study 


Further insight into our “pen- 
sion society” came out in October 
when Columbia University Press 
published “Retirement and Insur- 
ance Plans in American Colleges” 
by William C. Greenough and 
Francis P. King of Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Association. 
While discussing pensions for col- 
lege staffs in particular, the au- 
thors did point to these general at- 
titudes on the subject: 

1. Public opinion, they said, has 
outgrown the concept that pension 
plans are acts of charity. 

2. The college world long ago 
outgrew the idea that the last em- 
ployer has sole responsibility for 
providing for the retirement of an 
employee. 

3. The obligation for retirement 
savings year by year during pro- 
ductive life accords with the con- 
cept that contributions toward the 
annuity are a part of current com- 
pensation. 

4. The concept of fully vested, 
portable annuity policies creates a 
valuable mobility of brainpower 
and specialized talent. No policy- 
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holder need remain for life in a 
given institution, nor does that in- 
stitution need to feel obligated to 
retain someone who might be more 
effective elsewhere. 

5. “Each two years of working 
life must support about one year 
of retirement,” they estimate by 
saying that a man who works 35 
or 40 years will—actuarially—have 
15 years of retirement after age 
65. 

Thus our “pension society” is de- 
veloping certain agreed upon prin- 
ciples: pension plans should be 
funded, and vested for mobility, 
and two years of work should pay 
for one year of retirement. 

But behind that must stand pen- 
sion assets. A continuing increase 
in national productivity is the only 
real assurance we have that the na- 
tion will be able to properly recog- 
nize and care for the needs of its 
aged population, one insurance ex- 
ecutive observed recently. Edward 
A. Green, vice president and actu- 
ary in John Hancock Life, sug- 
gested several steps the Federal 
Government could take toward fi- 
nancial security for the aged: 

1. Keep benefits under the OASI 
system at a floor of protection level 


and encourage private enterprise 
to provide additional retirement in- 
come. Social Security, he points 
out, is essentially on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and does not provide capi- 
tal for business expansion. 

2. Maintain a fiscal policy that 
will preserve the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

3. Adhere to an income tax phi- 
losophy which encourages people 
to save now for the needs of re- 
tirement. 

These suggestions should be of 
interest to the “prominent Ameri- 
can” who used the phrase “pension 
society.” He is President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who described last 
June a disappointing experience he 
had with some funds for retire- 
ment. Then he summed up a major 
pension question: 

“If we today cannot assure (the 
man who is building up his retire- 
ment funds) that forty years from 
now he is going to be able to have 
a good living left, then I say, sooner 
or later, he will quit buying insur- 
ance policies; he will not have any 
confidence in the government 
bonds; and he will not think very 
much of his pension.” @ 

—W. M. Alrich 





Capitol Headlines 


each during the year, the U. S. Labor Dept. reports. The law was 
enacted last year to aid persons who had collected all benefits 
available under normal unemployment insurance programs. It 
expired in July, 1959, except in Ohio, where it will end on Dec. 27. 


Continued from page 20 


Administration of the federal employees health insurance law 
enacted this year will be handled by a new government bureau. It 
is the Bureau of Retirement and Insurance, in the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. This office is to be prepared to administer the 
law when it becomes effective next July. Principal official of the 
new bureau is Andrew E. Ruddock, former chief of the Commis- 


sion’s Retirement Division. 


Federal funds of $14.6 billion will go to older persons in the 
year closing next June 30, Welfare Secretary Flemming discloses. 
The money will come from trust funds and appropriated tax reve- 
nues. Trust-fund payments of $8.8 billion in Old-Age and Survi- 
vors’ Insurance benefits make up the largest item in the total. 
Biggest single appropriation for the aged is $1.4 billion in public 


assistance grants. 


Problems created by alcoholism will be studied under a new $1 
million research grant from the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
grant is made to the North American Assn. on Alcoholism Pro- 


grams. 


alcoholism in the U. S. and in Canada. 


It will be the forerunner of a coordinated effort to fight 


Future policy and action 


will be recommended at the end of the five-year study. 
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| VERDICT 


Lawyer Finds Need 
for Legal Protection 


Malpractice charges can arise 


in any of the professions. ... 


By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


Lawyers Protective Policy 


A number of national magazines 
have published articles on the prob- 
lems of doctors with malpractice 
cases. Attorneys, too, have mal- 
practice problems. Take the recent 
case of Cadwallader v. New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company (Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, June 30, 
1959). 

The plaintiff, an attorney, was in- 
sured under a Lawyer’s Protective 
Policy, issued by the defendant. 
Under the policy, the defendant 
was obliged to defend the plaintiff 
against suits involving negligence, 
errors or omissions arising out of 
his performance of _ professional 
services as an attorney. The policy 
did not apply to dishonest, fraudu- 
lent, criminal or malicious acts. 

Another attorney, named Men- 
cher, charged the insured with hav- 
ing paid out various sums of 
money to Mencher’s clients in viola- 
tion of his written agreement with 
Mencher to withhold over $34,000 
until Mencher’s fee claims against 
his clients had been adjusted. The 
Mencher complaint, after charging 
a breach of the agreement, went on 
to charge the insured with unlaw- 
ful conspiracy, collusion and the 
like. 

The insured tendered the defense 
of the suit to the company, which 
made an investigation. The insured 
furnished the company’s investiga- 
tor with a detailed statement, 
showing that the money was mis- 
takenly and negligently forwarded 
to Mencher’s clients in violation of 
the agreement. It appeared that an 
associate in the insured’s office, 
(also an insured under the policy) 
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had paid out the money in the in- 
sured’s absence because the associ- 
ate had not reviewed the file and 
was not aware of the agreement. 

The insured incurred expenses in 
defending and settling the case 
against him and sought recovery 
from the company. The trial court 
found in favor of the insured and 
the company appealed. The appel- 
late court affirmed this finding and 
based its opinion on the following 
reasoning: 


Risky Decision 

“Tt is clear that where a claim 
potentially may become one which 
is within the scope of the policy, 
the insurance company’s refusal to 
defend at the outset of the contro- 
versy is a decision it makes at its 
own peril. See University Club v. 
American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, 124 Pa. Superior 
Ct. 480, 189 Atl. 534. In the lead- 
ing case of Lee v. Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company, 178 F. 2d 750 
(C. A. 2, 1949) an insured brought 
a suit on a policy of liability in- 
surance. The complaint was in two 
counts, the first seeking relief for 
a judgment which plaintiff was 
forced to pay to an injured party 
and the second seeking his costs in 
defending that suit. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, speaking through 
Judge Learned Hand, held that the 
insurer was not obligated to pay 
the amount of the judgment re- 
covered against the insured as the 
recovery was not one within the 
coverage of the policy. However, 
the Court went on to grant the in- 


sured his costs of defending that 
suit. The insurance policy in that 
case, as in this one, required the 
insurance company to defend only 
those claims covered by the policy. 
The court said, that so long as the 
complaint filed by the injured 
party covered an injury which 
‘might or might not’ fall within the 
coverage of the policy the insur- 
ance company was obliged to de- 
fend. In the course of the opinion 
they said: 

“*. . the injured party might 
conceivably recover on a claim, 
which, as he had alleged it, was 
outside the policy; but which, as 
it turned out, the insurer was 
bound to pay. Such is the plastic- 
ity of modern pleading that no one 
can be positive that that could not 
happen. In such a case of course the 
insurer would not have to defend; 
yet, even then, as soon as, during 
the course of the trial, the changed 
character of the claim appeared, 
we need not say that the insured 
might not insist that the insurer 
take over the defense. When, how- 
ever, as here, the complaint com- 
prehends an injury which may be 
within the policy, we hold that the 
promise to defend includes it. It 
follows that, if the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint against the insured alleged 
facts which would have supported 
a recovery covered by the policy, 
it was the duty of the defendant 
to undertake the defense until it 
could confine the claim to a recov- 
ery that the policy did not cover. 

“Defendant has cited the case of 
Wilson v. Maryland Casualty Co., 
377 Pa. 588. In that case this 
Court held that the insurance com- 
pany was justified in not defend- 
ing an action brought against the 
insured taproom owner by a patron 
for personal injuries because the 
taproom owner had attached the 
pleading filed by the patron against 
him as part of his complaint 
against the company. The patron 
had unequivocally alleged assault 
and battery at the instigation of 
the insured in the original com- 
plaint against the insurance com- 
pany, incorporating by reference, 
as it did, the patron’s complaint, 
revealed that the cause of action 
was based upon facts which did 
not come within the scope of the 

Continued on page 46 
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Freeport-Horizon 
“rates and writes”’ 
in one hour 
instead of 

ten full days 


Freeport Insurance Company and Hori- 
zon Insurance Company, wholly owned 
subsidiary, Freeport, Illinois, now rate 
and write the same number of policies 
in 1 hour that formerly took up to 10 
full man-days to process. 


By installing anIBM RAMAC® 305 with 
its exclusive ability to record and ac- 
count for transactions as they occur, 
Freeport now enters policy applications 
while posting data simultaneously to 
all related ledgers. 


Other advantages of this new installa- 
tion include the processing of accounts 
current, statistical distribution, pro- 
duction and commissions. In addition, 
management secures agency analysis 
reports and policy-count daily. 

Like all IBM equipment, RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For more 
information, call your local IBM rep- 
resentative today. 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. C. M. (“Bill”) Fish, President, 
Freeport Insurance Company & Hori- 
zon Insurance Co., Freeport, Illinois 
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a major break-through 
in electronic marketing 


POWERFUL NEW TOOLS YOU CAN USE—NOW-T0... 


Pinpoint your prospects Define your market 

Plot sales territories Determine sales potential 
Find new product markets Measure sales performance 
Perform market research Develop sources of supply 


ET a a a 
Cette te ti ta Se ie ee eee erry 


7 Sat tee etBa ceusee 
crcunssecempemmeseers 
Pe nh 
iaies gegaeenenonste 
Company Name Number of Electronic Engineers State, County, City 
thd 2s H " - Type of Plant Major Products Metropolitan Area and 
A new El Marketing Guide book which Number of Employees Minor Products Space for Your Use 
supplies a state - by - state, county - by - county, 
product - by - product breakdown of electronic Up - to - the - minute product data from about 
| manufacturers product data. (Book in excess of ) 4,900 companies in the electronic industries 
e 376 pages.) e available in 38,500 IBM punched cards. 


These two new market research tools will enable you to spotlight the potential users of your products with a 
precision never before possible in the electronic industries and assist you in the marketing of your products. 
Electronic products in this ‘EI Marketing Guide” and in the deck of IBM cards are classified under 101 major 
product numbers. They are further subdivided into an average of 29 sub product classifications under each 
major classification by the IBM punched cards (approximately 2,900 products). 


Electronic manufacturers may acquire the ‘EI Marketing Guide” through a lease agreement with ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES. A “deck” of the 38,500 IBM cards may be purchased for use on your own IBM facilities or on your 
local Service Bureau Corp. facilities. (80 Bureaus in U. S.) 


For full explanation of the content and uses of the “EI Marketing Guide’ book and “EI” census data in 
punched form, contact any of the ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES’ Regional Managers. 


PLUS ANOTHER "EI" EXCLUSIVE 


Profile of Today's Electronic Engineer—What is the age of the “average” engineer? What is his income? 
How much money would he like to make in the future? What would prompt him to chat ze companies? What is 
the worth of his liquid assets? How many children? The answers to these and many other questions about the 
personal and career side of the engineer can be gotten from a deck of 2,000 IBM cards. 


J LEC 4 eo iC Chilton Company Executive Offices: 


56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 
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Continued from page 43 


policy. We said, that under no the- 
ory of law could the insured pre- 
vail against the insurance company 
because it would not be possible 
for the injured patron to recover 
on a claim of negligence when the 
suit was founded on the theory of 
intentional tort. Just as the plead- 
ing in that case fixed the insurer’s 
right, since neither amendment nor 
variance in proof could possibly 
establish a cause of action which 
would be cognizable under the in- 
surance contract, so does Men- 
cher’s pleading fix the insured’s 
right in this case. In the Wilson 
case the complaint of the injured 
party alleged only an injury which 
clearly was not within the coverage 
of the insurance policy. In this 
case, the complaint filed by Men- 
cher contained two separate causes 
of action, one for simple breach of 
the undertaking and the other for 
conspiracy. If the one for the 
breach of the undertaking is due 
to a negligent act or omission this 
would constitute a claim within the 
scope of the policy and, as Judge 
Hand said in Lee v. Aetna ‘It was 
the duty of the defendant to under- 
take the defense until it could con- 
fine the claim to a recovery that 
the policy did not cover.’ 


Evidence Sufficient 


“We do not believe that the par- 
ties would have agreed, prior to 
entering this contract, that the 
promise to defend did not include 
all occasions in which the insurer 
might eventually become liable to 
pay. Were we to hold otherwise 
‘insurance’ would cease to mean 
what it ought to mean. We hold, 
therefore, that the Trial Judge, in- 
dependent of the oral testimony, 
was justified in giving binding in- 
structions for the plaintiff as the 
complaint which Cadwallader filed 
and the documentary evidence was 
sufficient on its face. Neither the 
documentary evidence nor the oral 
testimony was sufficient to relieve 
the insurer of its affirmative duty 
of production of evidence to show 
that the prima facie proof of cov- 


erage was rebutted by the exclu- 
sion.” 


“Care, Custody or Control” 

Action was brought by the in- 
sured to recover on a certain li- 
ability policy. The insured’s em- 
ployees damaged an elevator which 
they were using during the course 
of repair work in a mill. The work 
was being done at the request of 
the mill and the accident happened 
over a weekend when the mill was 
closed. The defendant was notified 
of the damage and investigated the 
claim. After the defendant dis- 
claimed liability, the insured set- 
tled with the mill and sought to 
recover on the policy. 


Policy Provisions 

The policy provided as follows: 
“Coverage B — Property Damage 
Liability. To pay on behalf of the 
insured all sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 
pay as damages because of injury 
to or destruction of property, in- 
cluding the loss of use thereof, 
caused by accident.” 

Expressly excluded from cover- 
age B was certain damage de- 
scribed under “Exclusions” as fol- 
lows: “This policy does not apply: 

. (h) under coverage B, to in- 
jury or destruction of (1) prop- 
erty owned or occupied by or rented 
to the insured, or (2) except with 
respect to liability under side-track 
agreements covered by this policy, 
property used by the insured, or 
(3) except with respect to liability 
under such side-track agreements 
or the use of elevators or escalators 
at premises owned by, rented to or 
controlled by the named insured, 
property in the care, custody or 
control of the insured or property 
as to which the insured for any 
purpose is exercising physicial con- 
trol, .<.” 

The court held that the company 
was within its rights to disclaim. 
It summed up the question in these 
words: 

“The determination of the prob- 
lem of whether the property dam- 
aged comes within exclusion h(2) 
and h(3) of the policy of insurance 
depends upon the sufficiency of the 
evidence to support a finding that 
at the time the property was dam- 
aged it was in the possessory and 
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proprietary control of the plaintiff. 

“At the time of the accident, the 
employees of the plaintiff ‘took 
care of all of the operations in run- 
ning the elevator, including the 
manipulation of the ropes that con- 
trolled the elevator, there being no 
independent power supply. . 
The damage occurred in the process 
of lifting some planks in the ele- 
vator from the first to the third or 
fourth floor where repairs were 
being made when ‘. . . the planks 
jammed in some way on a door in- 
volved in the operation of the ele- 
vators so that it caused damage to 
the elevator and its appurtenances.’ 

“On other occasions when plain- 
tiff had done work for the Man- 
chester Hosiery Mills when the mill 
Was in operation, it was customary 
for an employee of Manchester to 
operate the elevator. Otherwise, as 
in the instant case, an employee of 
Sanco would do so. 


Exclusion Clause Applies 


“It cannot be seriously argued 
that the elevator was merely an in- 
cidental part of the premises 
where the work was being done or 
that it was not ‘property used by 
the insured’ within the meaning of 
the policy. From all that appears, 
it was necessary to performance 
of the work involved. It is not ser- 
iously disputed that plaintiff’s ser- 
vants were in complete physical 
control of the elevator at the time 
of the accident, and the fact that 
plaintiff’s control did not extend 
-o the entire factory building does 
not defeat application of the exclu- 
sion clause. 

“A majority of cases support the 
view that a clause in a liability 
policy excluding from coverage li- 
ability for damage to property ‘in 
the care, custody or control of the 
insured’ should be construed as ex- 
tending to possessory control as 
well as to proprietary control... . 

“We are of the view that there 
was sufficient evidence to support 
the ruling of the Court below that 
the property damage comes within 
exclusions h(2) and h(3) of the 
plaintiff’s policy of insurance.” 
(Sanco Co. Inc. v. Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Ins. Co., New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court, September 
25, 1959) 
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At Christmas Time 


. . we wish you could hear the 
chimes atop the Equitable Tower 


when they play so many of our 





beautiful and best loved Christmas 
Carols. We wish that your hearts 
could be made a little lighter, and 
your days a little brighter, as are 
those of thousands of our home city 
residents. But most of all, we wish 
for you and yours a most happy 
Holiday Season. 


YM ble 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: 
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Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
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Too Many Lapses 
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ness sold by combination agents 
the drop was from $22.10 in 1949 
to $15.07 in the last half of 1958. 

These are the facts and they are 
disturbing ones. I am sure you 
have all been exposed to the lack 
of enthusiasm which this trend 
engenders in the breasts of your 
investment people. I am also sure 
you recognize that a fall in pre- 
mium rate, particularly when, as is 
the case, it is accompanied by an 
increase in early lapse, may mean 
that costs per thousand are going 
up. This makes it vitally important 
that we not only recognize the 
symptoms—in this case the drop 
in premium rate—but also look for 
the causes. 

It has become the fashion in our 


business to identify the cause as 
an increase in the proportion of 
term insurance sold, and by impli- 
cation, the cure as de-emphasizing 
term and pushing the permanent 
forms. This cure might be a good 
thing to do for other reasons, but 
I can tell you now that if our data 
are correct, and I am sure they 
are, this “cure” will not make a 
perceptible dent in the premium 
rate trend. 

In 1949, 34.8 per cent of the 
volume bought by adult males from 
ordinary agents represented some 
form of term. [In the last half of 
1958, even including the 9.2 per 
cent of volume represented by term 
sold as a part of or a rider on 
family policies, the comparable fig- 
ure is only 37.6 per cent. For com- 
bination agents the percentage of 
term was 42.4 per cent and this 
had risen to 51.9 per cent in the 
last half of 1958. But 31.4 per cent 
of this came from family policies. 

On the other hand, whole life 


continuous pay has increased 
greatly at the expense of limited 
pay life and particularly of en- 
dowment. Furthermore, specials, 
gradations, or the use of less ex- 
pensive limited pay forms, e.g., 
life paid up at 65 rather than 15 
or 20 pay, have all combined to 
push the premium rates down 
within types. 

For example, for ordinary agents 
the average premium rate for 
limited payment policies dropped 
from $51.20 in 1949 to $32.00 in 
1958. Again, for combination 
agents, decreasing term premium 
rates went from $16.50 in 1949 to 
$9.60 in 1958. 

Thus, the agency executive who 
thinks he is going to solve his pre- 
mium rate problem by making 
term a nasty word is in for a dis- 
appointment. In this case, facts 
and their interpretation become 
all-important in the identification 
of the problem and the ventures 
which may solve it.@ 





Too Much Term 
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frequently less than it would be 
for a sale of an equal amount of 
term insurance. 

In cases where the “bank loan” 
idea is used and the cash values 
are pledged to a bank or other 
lending agency, the insurance com- 
pany collects the full stated pre- 
mium but the buyer’s outlay is 
often about the same or perhaps 
less than would be required for a 
term insurance purchase. Also, if 
the lending agency later raises the 
interest rate it is pretty sure that 
the loan will either come to park 
in the insurance company garage 
or the policy will lapse. 

Now |-* us move on to the per- 
centage ©! term insurance which is 
included in the published business 
in force figures. In this we are 
speaking of real term insurance, 
not the quasi-whole life or pseudo- 
permanent plans. 

Table IV (page 50) presents 
percentage distribution by various 
plans of Total Insurance in Force. 
It will be noted that on this basis 
term increased from 30.0 per cent 
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to 45.4 per cent between 1950 and 
1957. It is thus apparent that 
term insurance accounted for near- 
ly half of the total insurance in 
force at the end of 1957. If figures 
were developed as of today, I am 
sure the percentage of term would 
be over one-half of the total. 


Fact Book Cited 


I have stated that the percentage 
of personal income after taxes 
which the United States public is 
entrusting to life policies with a 
savings element is decreasing 
rather than increasing. To develop 
this, consider the percentage which 
is being allocated to all life insur- 
ance, both with and without a sav- 
ings element. This is published in 
the 1958 Life Insurance Fact Book 
in a table headed “Ratio of Premi- 
ums to Disposable Personal In- 
come.” “Disposable Personal In- 
come” is the economists’ way of 
saying “personal income after 
taxes.” 

In that report, the percentage 
of personal income after taxes 
which was allocated to total life 
premiums was 6.3 per cent in 1935. 
This dropped to 5.1 per cent in 
1940 and stood at 3.4 per cent in 


1945, 3.5 percent in 1950 and ad- 
vanced to 3.7 per cent in 1954. In 
1955 and 1956 it remained at 3.7 
per cent and in 1957 a gain of 1/10 
of 1 per cent was made, with an- 
other 1/10 of 1 per cent being 
added in 1958 to bring the per- 
centage to 3.9 for the most recent 
year reported. 

An analysis of these figures is 
rather startling. In a period when 
Disposable Personal Income was 
increasing by more than five to 
one, the American public cut down 
its percentage of savings through 
life insurance by nearly one-half. 
Since we have become a nation of 
two-car families and we are ad- 
monished to “Enjoy yourself, it’s 
later than you think,” it may be 
felt that the money which is being 
diverted from the creation of life 
insurance cash values is going into 
a standard of living which, depend- 
ing on the viewpoint, might be 
called more indulgent or more ade- 
quate. 

Americans have increased their 
standard of living, but it isn’t all 
going into split level homes, a sec- 
ond or third car, expensive week- 
ends or night club checks. The 
most readily traceable savings 
media are showing substantial in- 
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creases, and the growth of the 
savings and loan associations and 
the mutual funds are phenomenal. 

In the period 1948-1958 inclu- 
sive, the total of savings accounts 
in commercial banks; savings ac- 
counts in mutual savings banks; 
savings and loan associations; and 
mutual funds increased from $66.7 
billions to $156.5 billions. This is 
a gain of 134.6 per cent. During 
this same period life insurance re- 
serves increased from $48.2 billions 
to $88.6 billions, for a gain of 83.8 
per cent. 

The change in the life insurance 
market is not a matter of con- 
jecture. It is something that is 
happening, and has _ happened. 
There are many life insurance ex- 
ecutives who feel that the industry 
should do nothing to prevent it 
from going further. Some have 
stated that life insurance should 
offer only pure protection as is the 
case with fire and casualty insur- 
ance. Others say that to take any 
action such as entry into the vari- 
able annuity field; or the issuance 
of purchasing-power policies, would 
be an admission of defeat and a 
surrender to the crushing force of 
inflation. 


Honest Difference of Opinion 


In top life insurance manage- 
ment there is a sincere and honest 
difference of opinion as to the fu- 
ture course of action in view of 
current conditions. To me this dif- 
ference seems to divide into three 
groups of men. The first resists 
any change and points with justi- 
fiable pride to the remarkable rec- 
ord of life insurance in the United 
States. 

A second group points to the cur- 
rent volume of business and is un- 
disturbed by the change in its 
format. The third group realizes 
that che.ge is the life blood of 
progress, but they feel that any 
change should not include a possi- 
bility of surrender of our position 
as the American public’s outstand- 
ing reservoir of self-completing ac- 
cumulative savings. 

What can the life companies do 
about these trends? For one thing 
they could stop resisting the reme- 
dies already suggested. Instead 
they should carefully feel their way 

Continued on page 50 
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One of a series of great mutual efforts: 





9 (Northwestern, 
that is) 


The mutual effort of Christopher Columbus and Queen 
Isabella—plus the contents of the royal jewel box—started 
history’s most famous voyage of discovery. It still works. An 
agency agreement with Northwestern directs you to new sales 
opportunities, with the selling advantages of modern policies, 
proven savings and prompt claims handling—plus the kingly 
service of your own local agency. 


You'll discover 
mutual profit in an 
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For your convenience . . . 


The reply card on page 53 of this 
issue can be used to obtain addi- 
tional information about the items 
which are followed by card numbers 
in both the Products and Services 
and Contracts and Policies depart- 


ments. 








Too Much Term 


Continued from page 49 


in adopting some of them and in 
sincerely trying to make them 
work. If the public likes the equity 
idea, we should try to make it 
available through life insurance in- 
stead of slamming the door on this 
source of income to the life busi- 
ness and of protection to the buyer 
through the experience and integ- 
rity of life insurance management. 

The life insurance industry 
should redirect and intensify its 
efforts to obtain an income tax 
exemption for a portion of an in- 
dividual’s income which is used to 
provide life insurance which builds 


cash values or retirement income. 

Individual life companies should 
mobilize their policyholders to 
make demand on their congressmen 
for sound fiscal policies. This is a 
difficult job which will require 
much policyholder education as to 
the monetary and economic facts of 
life. 

The life insurance companies, 
both individually and as an indus- 
try, should do more to acquaint the 
public with the fact that the tax 
picture is not always bad in regard 
to life insurance and annuities. 
Actually it is very good in many 
very important respects. 

My prime appeal to the life in- 
surance industry is for true diver- 
sification of investments. Life in- 
surance investments enjoy superb 
diversification geographically, and 


TABLE Il 


Ordinary 
Premium Income 
add 000,000) 


$3,940 
4,128 
4,337 
4,666 
4,948 
5,306 
5,614 
6,034 
6,504 
7,013 
7,410 


Ordinary 
Insurance in Force 
(add 000,000) 


$135,296 


Premiums per $1,000 
of Ordinary in Force 


$29.12 
28.67 
28.10 
28.28 
27.89 
27.63 
27.23 


143,974 
154,349 
164,984 
177,419 
192,038 
206 , 197 
225,342 26.78 
247,960 26.23 
276,043 25.41 
300,559 24.65 


All premium data excludes disability and accidental death provision premiums. 
Sources: Institute of Life Insurance. Ordinary in force excludes individual credit. 


TABLE Ill 


Ordinary First 
Year Premiums 
(add 000) 


$ 599,032 
623 ,986 
694,714 
718,777 
820,493 

1,007,335 
1,142,114 


New Business 
(add 000,000) 


Ordinary 
Premiums Per 


$1,000 of New Issues 


$29.65 
26.90 
25.00 
24.24 
23.19 
23.88 
21.36 


$20,201 


42,184 
53,468 


All premium data excludes disability and accidental death provision premiums. 
Sources: Spectator Year Books, 1952-1958. Figures include individual credit. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage Distribution of Total Insurance in Force 
(Ordinary, Group, Industrial and Credit Combined) 


Straight Life and Limited Payment Life......... 


Endowment and Retirement Income...... 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1950 1954 1957 


50.6% 43.7% 40.2% 
12. 9.2 


Ordinary and Industrial Regular and Decreasing Term ee 4.0 4.5 


Group Term 
Credit (Term) . 

Extended Term 

Family Policies . 

Other Combination Policies 


Total 


Total Term Insurance Included Above 


* Approximate. 
Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 


25. 


9.6 
100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 
45.4% 


30.0%* 
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as between the obligations of vari- 
ous industries and corporations, in- 
dividuals and _ political entities. 
However, an analysis of data pub- 
lished by the Spectator “Year 
Book” and the Institute of Life 
Insurance shows that at the end of 
1957, bonds of all types accounted 
for 50.4 per cent of the total assets 
of United States life insurance 
companies, and that mortgages ac- 
counted for 34.5 per cent. Together, 
the bonds and the mortgages ac- 
count for 84.9 per cent of all as- 
sets of United States companies. 


Mostly Bonds, Mortgages 

Bonds and mortgages are evi- 
dence of debt, so about 85 per cent 
of our total life assets are in- 
vested in media which are sup- 
ported by debt. This does not 
include 3.9 per cent of assets in 
policy loans, which also represents 
debt. At the end of 1958 only 3.1 
per cent was in real estate and 
only 2.3 per cent in common stocks. 

I feel that the life insurance 
industry should give serious con- 
sideration to moving toward the 
inclusion of a reasonable percent- 
age of its assets in media which 
represent ownership. It seems to 
me that this will improve the di- 
versification picture and place the 
industry in a better position to 
meet the problems of the future 
whether engendered by deflation or 
inflation. In our present position 
we are protected only against de- 
flation. 

Even though we may not feel 
that substantial additional inflation 
is inevitable, the industry must be 
very conscious of the _ inflation 
problem. . 

In the great depression of the 
1930’s life insurance cash values 
were of tremendous assistance to 
the public. The extent and rapidity 
of the demand for withdrawal of 
cash values was also a problem to 
the insurance companies. But the 
life companies met that demand 
with a better record and a lower 
insolvency rate than any other seg- 
ment of the financial world. M. A. 
Linton, in the paper “Panics & 
Cash Values” which he presented 
at that time before the Society of 
Actuaries, ascribed the life insur- 
ance industry’s ability to meet 
that demand largely to two prin- 
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cipal reasons: the continued con- 
fidence of the public in life insur- 
ance, with the result that the com- 
panies had a steady flow of new 
money coming in from premium 
payments, and the fact that the 
depression followed a period of ex- 
tensive growth for life insurance 
with the result that the companies 
then had a very high percentage of 
new business on their books. 

If life insurance is to fulfil its 
traditional role, it must provide 
the American public with available 
funds for withdrawal in time of 














emergency. To accumulate such 
funds we must sell policies with a 
savings element, which is another 
way of saying cash values. To sell 
cash value insurance, it must be 
offered on a basis which is attrac- 
tive in view of present market con- 
ditions. 

Emphasis on such plans. will 
strengthen the public’s confidence 
in and respect for life insurance as 
the best and safest plan for emer- 
gency and retirement funds. This 
is the challenge that faces life in- 
surance today. @ 


Ohio Farmers Companies 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company « Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company * LeRoy, Ohio 
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Insurance Library Cards 
Published in Book Form 


Material from Insurance Library Association 
of Boston, New York Insurance Society 


G. K. Hall & Company will pub- 
lish in book form the card catalog 
of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston. With 133,000 en- 
tries, this represents one of the 
most complete collections of mate- 
rial on property insurance in this 
country. It includes books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles and ana- 
lytics. 

Published in five volumes, 4500 
pages, the data will sell for $300. 
As a complement to the Boston 
catalog, the dictionary catalog of 
the Life Insurance Section of the 
Insurance Society of New York is 
being offered at $18. The classifi- 
cation and list of subject headings 
of the Boston Insurance Library 
will also be available at a price of 
$16. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


Sound Slidefilm Projector 

The McClure Picturephone pro- 
jector features an automatic film 
feed and take-up. These eliminate 


rewinding completely. Weighing 
only 13 pounds, the unit 
contained, including a built-in pro- 
jection screen, and can be used in 
an undarkened room. The machine 
will also project on a conventional 
screen. The Picturephone will play 
3314, 45, or 78 RPM records, giv- 


is self- 
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ing up to 18 minutes playing time 
per side. A high fidelity 5-inch 
speaker makes the unit adaptable 
for showings to large as well as 
small groups. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 


TV Film Urges Safe Driving 

A movie for TV use has been 
produced by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. Entitled “Tommy Gets the 
Keys,” the film is an adaptation of 
a cartoon book issued in 1954 on 
safe driving for teenagers. The 
film aims to inspire in young peo- 
ple a sense of responsibility to go 
with the driving privilege. Skip 
Morgan, sports car racing cham- 
pion, plays one of the roles in the 
movie. Arrangements for show- 
ings in schools and before civic 
groups can be made through local 
B. F. Goodrich dealers. 


For Further Information Circle 20 on Card 


Write by Telephone 

Comptometer Corporation’s Elec- 
trowriter sends written messages 
and sketches over telephone or ra- 
dio circuits. The user of Electro- 
writer instruments writes or draws 
with a pen on paper as on any note 
pad. As the pen moves, the remote 
receiver reproduces the copy as it 
is written. Any number of instru- 
ments, in any combination and any 
distance apart, can be connected to 
each other. The devices are self- 
contained and operate by transis- 
tors. 

The Electrowriter can be at- 
tached to existing telephone sys- 
tems and permits both written mes- 


sage and voice service. The mes- 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 53 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


sages between Electrowriter sta- 
tions pass through the switchboard 
the same as phone calls. 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card 


Sit Down for Filing 

Conserv-a-matic automatic files 
make sit-down filing practical. By 
pressing a button, the clerk can 
obtain any section of the file in an 
average of 10 seconds. Introduced 
by Supreme Steel Equipment Cor- 
poration, Conserv-a-matic operates 
electrically and automatically. 
Bending, walking, climbing, pulling 
or pushing of file drawers are all 
eliminated. 


A 16-shelf unit contains the 


equivalent of five conventional 
four-drawer files. It permits the 
use of full wall space up to the 
ceiling for completely accessible 
filing. 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card 


Index of Flammable Liquids 
“Flash Point Index of Trade 
Name Liquids” has just been is- 
sued in a revised edition by the 
Continued on page 55 
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Book Studies School Fires 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


fires and summarizes the results. It contains many photos 
and drawings, graphs and data tables. A Ford Foundation 
affiliate, Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., provided 
major financial aid for the study. $4.75. 
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For Further Information Circle 285 on Card 
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Legal Aspects of Estate Planning 


A new book on the art of estate planning is titled ‘ 
ciples and Practices of Estate Planning.” The authors are 
Thomas J. Snee, Cameron Professor of Law at the Fordham 
University Law School, and Lawrence X. Cusack, member 
of the New York Bar. 

The book presents the complex principles and techniques 
of the subject in orderly fashion, and coordinates them into 
a picture of estate planning as a whole. Ita lemonstrates 
how these principles can be tied into an attorney’s normal 
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practice. Because the authors do not assume prior experi- 
ence in estate planning on the part of the reader, the book 
insurance men, and law 
ll. 390 pa 


is also suitable for trust officers, 
students. Publisher is Prentice-Ha 


For Further Information Circle 286 on Card 


Ideas for Making More Money 

“How to Increase Your Money-Making Poy by John 
Alan Appleman touches on a few key techniques in just 
about every financial venture there is, from antiques to rea] 
estate. Anything so diverse is almost bound to get a little 
contradictory here and there. This is particularly noticeable 
in the quotes from financial men. The eccentric E. W 
anything 





Scripps, for example, is quoted thus: ‘“‘Never do 


yourself that you can get someone else to do for you.” A 
little further on, Walter Chrysler advises his son on build- 
ing management: “. .. Go and scrub a few floors. Clean 
some offices.” All of which goes to prove that, whatever it 
takes to get rich, logic is not essential 

The author is a well-known attorney and writer on legal 
subjects. His style is both lively and easy to read. The 
book was published by Frederick Fell, Inc. 318 pages. $4.95. 


For Further Information Circle 287 on Card 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 52 


National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Listing more than 4,500 prod- 
ucts, the publication is a standard 
reference for all who deal with 
flammable and combustible liquids. 
Data includes the flash point of the 
liquid, name of maker, principal 
use of the product, and the source 
of information. 160 pages. $1.50. 


For Further Information Circle 23 on Card | 


Low Cost Sentry Safe 


Model S-2 Sen- 
try safe, made 
by John D. Brush 
& Company, can 
be installed be- 
low floor level. 
It has an inner 
key lock com- 
partment and 
deposit slot. 
Weighing only 
60 pounds and 
easily installed in 
any concrete 
floor, the S-2 offers low-cost pro- 
tection for small businesses. The solid 
steel walls are | /3-in. thick. A heavy 
concealing cover fits over the two- 
bolt, three-number combination 
lock. 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card 


Protects Office Floors 

Rebco Florgard, a ridged plastic 
strip, protects office floors against 
‘rust and stains under file cabinets. 
It attaches to the bottom of any 
file cabinet and eliminates both 
stains and the depressions often 


Overtime was charged for work 
done outside these periods whether 
the user had used his computer 
fully during the regular shifts or 
not. This optional plan applies 
both to present users and compa- 
nies that have on order the new 
all-transistor system. 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card 


How to See Through Paper 
A spray for making opaque pa- 
per stocks transparent is marketed 


by General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration. Furnished in an aerosol 
can, CTS, as the liquid is called, 
can turn any sheet into masters 
for making offset printing plates, 
diazo and silver emulsion reproduc- 
tions. The spray also cleans soiled 
records, removes pencil lines and 
smudges from paper or linen, and 
provides tamper-proof master file 

copies. 
CTS will make transparent pho- 
tos, newsletters, bulletins and cata- 
Continued on page 56 
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y “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TI 


—changes in Prudential Group Pensions 


mean new sales opportunities for you 


Substantial improvements have been made in Prudential’s Group Pension Products... 
I i 


e HIGHER GUARANTEED INTEREST RATES 
e LOWER GUARANTEED PURCHASE RATES 
e LIBERALIZED CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


These important changes make Prudential Group Pension Plans among 


the most competitive in the market—more attractive to your clients 
let by heavy cabinets. Item is and easier for you to sell. That means more sales and more commission 
méde by Ralph E. Baker Company. 


Fo: Further Information Circle 25 on Card 


dollars for you. To help you take advantage of the sales opportunities 
opened up for you by these significant improvements, Prudential’s 
Brokerage Service offers the easy-to-use sales booklet, “A Single 
Solution.” For your copy and for more complete information about 
Prudential’s Group Pension Products, send in this coupon today. 


Flexible Rent for Computer 


offers a NEWARK 1, N. J 


To BROKERAGE SERVICE THE PRUDENTIAL, 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
new leasing plan for electronic 
data-processing systems. Plan al- 
lows use of a Honeywell 800 for 
176 hours a month on any time 
schedules the customer’ wishes. 
Previously the company rented the 
systems on a basis of 22 standard 
weekday shifts of eight hours each. 


] Please send me the free booklet SP-81 
on ‘‘A Single Solution’’ and 
information about Prudential’s 


Group Pension Products. 

] 1 would like to know more about 
Prudential’s Brokerage Services 
and how they can make insur- 
ance sales easier for me. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 
THE 


PRUDENTIAL COMPANY 
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Continued from page 55 


log sheets for reproduction, also 
property listings, maps, and engi- 
neering drawings. 


For Further Infermation Circle 27 on Card 


Keysort Card Groover 

A new circular on Keysort card 
grooving equipment has been re- 
leased by Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion. Three units are shown with 
operating features and _ specifica- 
tions listed. 

Keysort marginally-notched card 
systems are used for overall plant 
control, job costing, labor distribu- 
tion, inventory control, machine 
loading, order and sales analysis 
and many other data processing 
requirements. Information will be 
mailed on request. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


EXECUTIVE & REGIONAL OFFICES - = 

111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 © 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO s Versatile Shelving 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES Erecta-Shelf, made by Metropoli- 
tan Wire Goods Corporation, pro- 
vides extra storage facilities. The 
shelving assembles quickly without 
nuts or bolts. No special tools or 
skills are needed. Slender strong 
steel rods provide shelf space with- 

out dust-collecting surfaces. 

Erecta-Shelf can be positioned 
on ball-bearing casters to receive 
and stack the automatic feed of of- 
fice tabulating machines, and for 
other storage needs, both tempo- 

rary and permanent. 


For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Casually . Fidelity 
Marine» Mlied Sines 


Life Insurance in Canada 

Canadians: put a. higher percen- 
age of their income after taxes 
into life insurance and annuity pre- 
miums than in any year since 1947. 
The 1958 figure was 3.7 per cent, 
the same as in 1946 and 1947. In 
1952 the ratio fell to a low of 3.2 
per cent. Back in 1928, however, 
it was 4.4 per cent. 

These figures, based on the busi- 
ness of life companies in Canada, 
are reported in the fifth edition of 
“Canadian Life Insurance Facts.” 

Average size of ordinary life pol- 
icies purchased during 1958 was 
$6,250, according to the Fact Book. 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


ASLAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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Average size of ordinary policy 
owned at the end of the year was 
$3,590. 

Altogether, life insurance in 
force with the companies covered 
an estimated eight million policy- 
holders in Canada for nearly $39 
billion of protection at the start 
of this year. The “Fact Book” was 
prepared by the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card 


Directory of Mutuals 


The new 1959 edition of the “Di- 
rectory of Mutual Companies” gives 
a summary of mutual property and 
casualty business throughout the 
U. S. Names and addresses of all 
mutual property and casualty com- 
panies are listed by state. Tables 
show total premiums, net losses 
paid, admitted assets, surplus to 
policyholders, and percentage in- 
crease. 

American Mutual Insurance AI- 
liance has published the booklet 
for the past 26 years. 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card 


Telepunch Sends Card Data 
Systematics, Inc., has a new se- 
ries of Intercouplers that connect 
Teletypewriters with standard card 
punches. This permits direct card- 
to-card data transmission. One 


unit senses the punched data and 
starts the transmitter. The other 
activates a card punch as data are 
received at the second station. Full 
data, both letters and numbers, can 
be handled at speeds of up to 100 
words per minute. 

Called Telepunch, the equipment 
will special and 
quences. 


sense codes se- 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card 








Straighten Papers, Cards 

The Syntron paper jogger, num- 
ber PJ-25, speeds processing of of- 
fice paper and mail room material. 
The machine aligns scrambled 
stacks of correspondence, orders, 
premium notices, and other large 
volume paper work prior to filing 
or working. It is also used with 
automatic processing equipment 
for straightening data cards and 
records before machine accounting 
and microfilming. 


For Further Information Circle 33 on Card 


Growth of Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico’s economic progress 
is described in a pamphlet titled 
“Financial Facts, 1959.” In the 
past few years, the island has 
transformed its economy from a 
purely agricultural one to a more 
balanced system. Industry plays an 
ever-increasing role. The Govern- 
ment Development Bank for Puerto 
Rico distributes the pamphlet. 


For Further Information Circle 34 on Card 


BUILD A SECURE FUTURE WITH... 
YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Built on the strong foundation of Central Standard Life’s 
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new Career Contract that offers you: 


Completely vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for general agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans— 
“your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 


Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 
* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 
company sponsored education 
tested-proven direct mail aids 





liberal underwriting 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose” 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 


In Force: $357,405,420 


“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 


contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Assets: $107,284 ,880 
|] Surplus: $14,591,874 
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Using a Camera 


Continued from page 35 


Such information may be required 
in testimony if the pictures are 
ever used in a trial. 

Fire pictures, whether arson is 
suspected or not, are always valu- 
able in settling claims. If they can 
be taken during the course of the 
blaze, their value is obviously much 
greater. Color pictures, in such in- 
stances, can be of great value, since 
the color of the smoke or the color 
of the flames may be important in 
indicating the nature of the ma- 
terials being consumed. 

Photographs of the fire in prog- 
ress should establish the following: 
(a) Area of origin. 

(b) Rapidity, direction and man- 
ner of spread of fire. 

(c) The nature of burning sub- 
stances as indicated by steam, color 
of smoke, color of flames and size 
of flames. The color of smoke and 
intensity of flame often indicate 
whether or not an accelerant has 
been used. 


Here a burning house is photo- 
graphed while firemen are still fight- 
ing the blaze. Such pictures taken 
from various angles establish posi- 
tion of windows, doors, and other 
facts that often prove invaluable 
during a subsequent investigation. 


(d) The progressive stages of 
burning from various angles as 
changes take place. A time log of 
exposures should be kept to indi- 
cate the speed of burning. 
(e) The arrangement of windows 
and doors. 
(f) The identity of spectators, 
since arsonists often return to wit- 
ness the burning. 

While it is not always possible 
to be on hand when the firemen are, 
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pictures taken after the fire can 
often be of equal importance. If 
possible, pictures should be made 
during successive stages of clear- 
ance and search with particular at- 
tention being given to the details in 
the burned and charred areas. Be- 
cause these areas will be blackened 
and will reflect less light increase 
exposure of pictures in these areas 
from two to four times. 

Exterior pictures at this time 
should also be made to show dam- 
aged areas, whether the windows 
or doors had been opened or closed, 
whether the shades had been drawn 
and other factors which might come 
up in the case of arson. 

The same attention should be 
paid to the interior of the build- 
ing. Place particular emphasis 
upon everything which might re- 
late to intent, such as the evidence 
of incendiary devices and mate- 
rials, the disposition of furniture, 
substitution of furniture, doors 
and windows left open to promote 
draft, stoppage of clocks, tamper- 
ing with safety and protective de- 
vices, and so on. 

In many areas of the country 
traffic accidents are regularly cov- 
ered by photographers who make a 
business of this type of work. Their 
cars are often equipped with sirens 
and arrive at the scene as quickly 
as the police or the ambulance. 

Whether their services are used 
or the insurance man himself is 
making the pictures, the following 
points should be covered in every 
case: 

Over-all view. The vehicles should 
be photographed in the position in 
which they were found immediately 
after the accident. If the bodies or 
the injured have been removed, 
their positions should be indicated 
by chalk lines. Photographs should 
be taken from as many different 
points of view as possible. Too 
many pictures cannot be taken. 

Exact location. Photographs 
should be made of the accident 
scene emphasizing the exact loca- 
tion of the collision with particular 
attention being paid to the point of 
impact which may not be that of 
the cars as they are found. 

Neighborhood. Several photo- 
graphs from a distant point, or 
from an elevated point such as the 
third story of a nearby house will 
show the general scene, the condi- 


tion of the intersection or curve or 
area where the accident happened. 
Drivers’ view. Pictures made 
from both directions, as from a car 
approaching the accident scene, can 
be extremely useful in court when 
explaining the conditions that led 
to the accident. Motion pictures 
made through the window of a 
slowly moving car are excellent. 


Even after the damaged car has 
been removed to a garage, reveal- 
ing facts can be recorded with a 
camera. Photoflood lamps are rec- 
ommended in such cases. 


Eyewitness’s view. To corrobo- 
rate the testimony of an eyewit- 
ness, an eye-level, horizontal photo- 
graph of the accident scene should 
be made from his or her viewpoint. 

Vehicle photographs. Pictures 
should be made of the entire vehi- 
cle to show location of damaged 
areas, close-ups of the specific dam- 
age. Color pictures will show paint 
from another vehicle as well as 
rust on previously damaged areas. 
Lighting is particularly important 
here. If flash is used, dual flash is 
almost mandatory with one unit 
placed to one side to show the depth 
of the dent. Reflection and glare 
should also be avoided. If the pic- 
tures are taken in a garage after 
the accident, photoflood lamps can 
be used to advantage, since the 
lighting can be studied and rear- 
ranged until the desired lighting is 
secured. 

Whether it is arson or accident 
which the insurance man may want 
to investigate, he will find his 
camera can be an invaluable aid in 
getting—and proving—the facts. @ 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Booklet Developed 
for A& H Policy 


Contract offered for first 
time to small groups 


A Franchise Comprehensive Ma- 
jor Hospital Plan, featuring a new 
booklet policy, is announced by 
American Casualty. It pays in- 
hospital expenses ($50 deductible), 
surgical and physician’s fees, and 
is offered for the first time to em- 
ployers with small groups of em- 
ployees. 

Benefits pay 75 per cent of hos- 
pital expenses up to $5,000 (after 
$50 deductible), as well as surgical 
and physicians’ fees if included in 
the contract. The plan has no 
termination age for adults and in- 
cludes all dependent, unmarried 
children in a family between the 
ages of 14 days and 21 years. 

The face page of the new policy 
is the only page requiring any in- 
dividually detailed preparation. 
Here in five small blocks are en- 
tered all necessary information. 
The 14-page booklet then sets 
forth policy terms and conditions 
of renewal, definitions and descrip- 
tions of benefits. Schedules list 
covered surgical operations. Ex- 
clusions, eligibility, termination 
and other provisions of the contract 
are set forth on the final two pages. 


For Further Information Circle 258 on Card 


Special Policy for Women 


Prudential offers a new life pol- 
icy designed specially for women 
and featuring reduced premium 
rates. Premium rates for this Wo- 
men’s Whole Life Policy will be an 
average of 5 per cent lower than 
for a comparable policy for men. 
The policy will be written for wo- 
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men aged 15 to 66 for amounts of 
$5000 and over. 


Tailored Loss-of-Income 

Colonial Life has entered the 
personal accident and health field 
with a new loss of income contract. 
The ‘Income Protector” will be is- 
sued to employed men up to age 
60 and is guaranteed renewable to 
age 65. Minimum monthly benefits 
are $100 and the maximum $500. 
Income payments may be from two 
years to lifetime for disabling acci- 
dents and from one to five years 
for sickness. 

Plan has been approved thus far 
in 19 states with approvals pending 
in other states. The variety of cov- 
erages combined with options per- 
mit 1,056 different arrangements 
of benefits the insured may choose. 
Occupations are classified according 
to four broad categories. 


For Further Information Circle 259 on Card 


Red Shield Auto 


Royal-Globe Group has formed a 
separate Red Shield automobile de- 
partment to give special handling 
to its new Red Shield automobile 
policy. The new economy Red 
Shield package policy, which bears 
the name of Royal-Globe’s trade 
mark, is being written by all the 
multiple line companies of the 
Group. So far, filings have been 
made and approved in Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri. 


For Further Information Circle 260 on Card 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 52 and 55 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 





Repayment Plan for Loans 

John Hancock’s new Loan Repay- 
ment Protection Plan protects the 
value of a policy when the owner 
has borrowed against it. In the 
event of a death claim on an ordi- 
nary policy which has this benefit, 
the coverage will repay the loan. 

Cost varies according to the at- 
tained age of the insured at the 
beginning of each policy year up to 
age 64, the highest age for which 
the coverage is available. Since the 
protection is being provided on a 
group one-year term basis, the cost 
is described as modest. 


New Hospital Policy 

Wisconsin National Life has an- 
nounced a lifetime hospital policy 
issued from age one month through 
75 years. Surgical benefits are op- 
tional. A choice of daily hospital 
benefit is available and the contract 
is sold to both individuals and fam- 
ily groups. Premium rates can be 
changed only by class. 


For Further Information Circle 261 on Card 


Policy for Impaired Risks 

The person with heart disease, 
cancer or diabetes can now get pro- 
tection against other illnesses and 
accidents under a new program 
from Old Equity Life. It does not 
give him protection for those spe- 
cific conditions, but otherwise gives 
him normal coverage, at standard 
premiums. 

Previously, such a person would 
not be eligible for any A&H pro- 
tection or he would have to pay 50 
to 100 per cent increase in pre- 
mium for such coverage. Plans 
provide payment for various medi- 
cal and hospital bills, along with a 
guaranteed series of cash payments 
in lieu of regular income. 


For Further Information Circle 262 on Card 


Young Family Plan 


California Life has adopted a 
Continued on page 60 
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mean a more productive South 


Production of aluminum has more than doubled 
since 1950 as more industries find uses for this 
‘“‘miracle’”’ metal. Ten years ago, automobiles 
used less than 10 pounds of aluminum. 
Today, some automobiles average 
197 pounds, including such ingenious items as 
gold anodized aluminum grills. It is significant 
that this rapidly expanding industry is largely 
concentrated in the South with nine of 
the nation’s primary producing plants 
situated in this area. 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 59? 


family policy calling for a single 
premium based on the face amount 
of the husband’s insurance. Since 
men may marry earlier now, mini- 
mum age for eligibility has been 
set at 18. 

Policy amounts range from $5,- 
000 to $25,000 in multiples of $2,- 
500. Amount of term on the wife 
is based on her age in relation to 
her husband’s. Each child is cov- 
ered up to age 22 on the basis of 
one-fifth the face amount issued to 
the father. 


For Further Information Circle 201 on Card 


More Liberal A & H Plans 


Berkshire Life has issued a new 
line of A & H policies paying dis- 
ability income and _ hospital ex- 
penses. A new non-cancellable dis- 
ability income policy is incontest- 
able after two years and has no 
average earnings clause. Coverage 
pays benefits for 1, 2, and 5 years. 
Tailored waiting periods range 
from 7 to 360 days. Non-medical 
underwriting limits have been lib- 
eralized. 

New features common to both 
the non-can and commercial poli- 
cies are: A disability definition 
based on the insured’s occupation 
for up to five years, house confine- 
ment never required, non-aggregate 
indemnity limits and liberal op- 
tions, such as first day accident 
and lifetime accident. 


For Further Information Circle 202 on Card 


“Keystone” Life Plan 

Life of North America has a new 
non-participating plan called the 
“Keystone,” paid up at age 95. It 
is issued for ages 0 through 95 for 
amounts down to $2,000. A “trans- 
fer of capital” permits the owner to 
make a deposit of sufficient cash at 
any time after age 55 and after 
the policy has been in force 10 
years to give a $10 monthly life 
income. The insured may choose 
either a term certain or installment 
refund option. 


For Further Information Circle 203 on Card 
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Cancer Policy Non-Cancellable 


Praetorian Mutual Life, Dallas, 
has a cancer policy providing hos- 
pital benefits up to $3,500. Other 
maximum benefits are: surgical, 
$500; anesthesia, $100; X-ray, 
radium therapy and radioactive iso- 
topes, $500; nursing $250; attend- 
ing physician, $150. Other pay- 
ments cover blood and plasma and 
some transportation charges. 

The policy is available on an in- 
dividual basis or for a family 
group, and is non-cancellable. 


For Further Information Circle 204 on Card 


Adopts Individual A & H 


Northwestern National Life will 
begin writing individual accident 
and sickness insurance effective 
January 1. The disability income 
coverages offered will be written 
on a non-cancellable, guaranteed 
renewable basis. In addition, there 
will be a major medical policy for 
men, women or families. Surgical 
expenses, accident medical rein- 
bursement and hospital indemnity 
benefits will be available as op- 
tional coverages to the basic con- 
tracts. 


For Further Information Circle 205 on Card 


Guaranteed Renewable Series 
North American Accident, Chi- 
cago, has announced a complete 
guaranteed renewable income pro- 
tection portfolio and a major medi- 
cal expense plan for individual and 
family members. Disability income 
plans will be sold to men ages 
21-55, with accident benefits pay- 
able for two years, five years or 
lifetime and sickness payable for 
two years or five years. Elimina- 
tion periods vary from none to 90 
days. The company will write up 
to $400.00 monthly indemnity 
($900.00 limit all companies). 


For Further Information Circle 206 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 
AETNA LIFE has raised its upper 
age level for new insurance from 
70 to 75. Non-participating ordi- 
nary life, limited pay life and en- 
dowment policies will be issued at 
the new ages 71 to 75 for minimum 
amounts of $5,000 per policy. The 
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interest rate on policyholders’ fund 
has been raised from 314%, to 3% 
per cent for 1960. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE an- 
nounces lower rates on group pen- 
sion contracts. New rates repre- 
sent a 5 to 8 per cent reduction 
over those previously used. 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE has re- 
vised its “Executive Estate Build- 
er,” (minimum deposit) to conform 
with New York Insurance Depart- 
ment regulations. An improved 
dividend schedule has been set up, 
along with a death benefit equal to 
return of cash value in addition to 
the face amount, up to age 65. 
Company has also adopted a guar- 
anteed insurability option which it 
calls Assured Protection Provision. 

EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA has 
raised from 3 to 344 per cent in- 
terest paid on dividends left to ac- 
cumulate, except on those cases 
where the guaranteed rate is 
higher. 

FEDERAL LIFE of Chicago gives a 
discount of 4 per cent on premiums 
paid in advance beginning Novem- 
ber 1. Previous rate was 24% per 
cent. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE permits 
alternate policies to be issued on 
its pre-authorized check plan, per- 
mitting the agent to secure the 
first month’s premium and the au- 
thorization card on delivery. A 
three-year age setback for women 
permits lower rates for them on 
the company’s two leading basic 
policies. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE announces 
grading of premiums by policy size, 
lower premiums for women, lower 
rates for older ages, and higher 
early cash values for most policies. 
Many of the broader provisions are 
made retroactive to policies issued 
in prior years. 

JOHN HANCOCK has 
lower group annuity rates, reported 
as the lowest in over 15 years. 

LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE, Boston, 
has adopted a_post-dated check 
plan, waiver of premium for hospi- 
tal-surgical policies, and new loss- 
of-time coverages for both men and 
women. 

LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE, Boston, 
will offer both policywriting and di- 
rect billing service to those Massa- 
chusetts agents desiring it, starting 

Continucd on page 62 
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There’s a difference. 


A successful agent or broker will seek 
to know as much as he can about his 
customer’s business, his insurance prob- 
lems, and the risks to which he is subjec- 
ted. Only by so doing can the agent 
recommend a sound insurance program. 


In the field of property insurance, 
evidence of the extent of the property and 
its current value is basic. To avoid the 
costly errors of underinsurance or over- 
insurance, recommend Continuous 
American Appraisal Service®. This will 
establish the property values, restate them 
periodically, and furnish support for 
those values by factual details should a 
loss occur. 

American Appraisal reports for your 
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Continued from page 61 


January 1, 1960. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
has increased from 3 to 4 per cent 
the interest rate used in discount- 
ing premiums paid in advance. 
Maximum limits for disability in- 
some to certain age groups have 
been increased. New limit for 
standard male risks aged 21 


through 45 is a disability income 
of $500 per month in conjunction 
with a life policy of at least $50,- 
000. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK has raised 
to 41% per cent its guaranteed ini- 
tial interest rate on deposit admin- 
istration funds. Annuity purchase 
rates on all types of pension plans 
have been lowered, with reductions 
varying according to ages. At age 
45, for example, the reduction will 
be 12% per cent. 
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WHY RISK LOSSES to costly office equip- 
ment and furnishings when you now 
can get broad, multi-peril coverage 
on your office contents—wnder one pol- 
icy, at one low premium. 

Big advantage of the new OFFICE 
CONTENTS Special Form is that it sim- 
plifies the buying and handling of in- 
surance for the business owner. This 
package form is written to cover “all 
risks’”’ of physical loss to office fur- 
nishings and equipment, including a 
tenant's interest in improvements and 
betterments. 
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For the eligible risk, this Special 
Form provides more coverage against 
more perils at less than the cost of 
equivalent protection under separate 
policies. Any Grain Dealers’ agent 
can give you full information about 
this better protection for office con- 
tents, as well as the savings you'll 
show through dividends. 

. . . 
While you're about it, check on the many 
advantages of insuring business and per- 
sonal property under the mutual plan... 
through independent local agents. 


Cui Caleb fitid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Western Department: 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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MUTUAL OF OMAHA has extended 
its air travel insurance facilities 
to more than 50 foreign countries. 
The flight insurance will be avail- 
able through KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines ticket offices throughout 
the free world. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE has 
raised from 3.35 to 3.65 per cent 
its 1960 interest rate on individual 
policy dividends left to accumulate. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE has re- 
duced premiums for new life poli- 
cies issued to women, although non- 
forfeiture values and dividends re- 
main the same as for men. Rates 
for the Disability Premium Waiver 
provision on new insurance for 
women are now the same as for 
men. Heretofore, these rates were 
11% times the men’s rate. Interest 
rate on accumulated dividends and 
settlement options has been raised 
for 1960 from 3.25 to 3.5 per cent. 

PRUDENTIAL has reduced _ sub- 
stantially purchase rates for new 
group pension plans. The guaran- 
teed interest rates has been in- 
creased to 4 per cent on some new 
pension contracts. The 4 per cent 
rate will be paid during the first 
five years and not less than 3%4 per 
cent during the succeeding five 
years. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE of AMERICA 
has extended its regular commis- 
sion rates to apply to all life poli- 
cies with issue ages as high as 70. 
Formerly this limit was 65. 

UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT an- 
nounces that all its basic life plans 
are available with premiums graded 
by size. 

UNITED STATES LIFE has_ pub- 
lished a schedule of rates and rules 
offering protection at standard 
rates for persons living abroad. 
The new schedule further provides 
for coverage in the more hazardous 
parts of the world at reduced pre- 
mium extras. The company has also 
increased to 4 per cent the discount 
rate on premiums paid in advance. 

WESTERN LIFE, Montana, now 
refunds the balance of premium 
paid beyond the month of death of 
the insured. 

ZURICH-AMERICAN’S merit-rated 
auto insurance plan, called Merit- 
matic, has been approved by the 
West Virginia insurance depart- 
ment, the 18th state to accept the 
plan. 
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60's — Investors 


Continued from page 29 


the end of the war while dividends 
and earnings have about doubled. 
Furthermore, most of the increase 
in earnings took place between 
1947-50, the period of the heaviest 
postwar inflation. Dividends have 
risen slower, gradually narrowing 
the gap which appeared in ’47-’50, 
when earnings shot up so fast. Es- 
sentially, then, price times earning 
ratios have doubled (from 10 to 
20); and earnings and dividends 
have doubled. Multiply the two ef- 
fects and the prices of stocks have 
quadrupled. ... 

“Let us assume that there will 
be no further increase in price 
earnings ratios. Let’s assume fur- 
ther that due to general economic 
factors earnings and dividends 
will not, on the average, increase 
more than 50 per cent over the 
next decade. Multiply these two 
factors together, and the result is 
a further increase in stock prices 
over the next 10 years of only 50 
per cent, not the 400 per cent of 
the past decade. If evenly distrib- 
uted over each year, this would 
mean an average increase in stock 
prices of about 4 per cent per 
year! Somehow I don’t think that 
this is what the average investor 
is looking forward to today.” @ 





60's—Age Groups 
Continued from page 29 


older group tend to consume more 
than they produce. This places 
great significance on the in-between 
group. Older families will find pen- 
sion returns, income from invest- 
ments and social security, even 
though available at a relatively 
steady rate, will fall short of their 
hopes. 

Of course there will be people 
aplenty with whom to do business 
We find some 8,000 additional hun- 
gry mouths at the dinner table daily 
at our present rate of population 
growth in the U. S. Sixty million 
households will constitute a grow- 
ing market for magazines, con- 
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sumer goods and services for bet- 
ter living, insurance, investments 
and so on. 

There will be more and more 
money too—also more taxes. Dis- 
posable income to individuals after 
taxes may approach $440 to $450 
billion dollars before 1970 rolls 
around. We can expect that the 
standard of living of the American 
people will rise 50% in the next 
ten years. 

As per capita real income in- 
creases, relatively less will be re- 
quired for basic needs—food, cloth- 


ing and housing — leaving an in- 
creasing proportion for optional or 
discretionary spending and saving. 
A point to remember, however, is 
that in our free, competitive and 
dynamic economy, despite across- 
the-board increases, half the fam- 
ilies will, in all probability, receive 
more than two-thirds of the spend- 
able income. The market will re- 
main selective, especially for cer- 
tain goods and services. The top 
quarter income group, in the kind 
of life they live, will really set the 
goals for the rest. @ 
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These Names Make News: 
Smith, Brown, Ecker 


Adon N. Smith II, CLU, North- 
western Mutual Life, Charlotte, 
N. C., was elected president of 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
Foundation. 

Everett G. Brown, vice president 
and actuary of Southwestern 
Life, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of executive 
vice president. Charles H. Con- 
nolly was appointed actuary. 


Frederic W. 
Ecker has been 
named chairman 
of Metropolitan 
Life. He had 
been president 
since 1953. 


John Davidson, formerly adminis- 
trative assistant, has _ been 
named assistant secretary of 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

Albert E. Prouty has been elected 
second vice president in charge 
of a newly-created department 
of. printing and purchasing at 
John Hancock. He was previ- 
ously comptroller of district 
agencies. 

Edward W. Church has 
elected a vice president of Crum 
& Forster, United States Fire 
and Westchester Fire. He was 
formerly manager of the Pacific 
department of Crum & Forster. 

John Fox Holt has been named 
vice president and associate 
general counsel of Republic Na- 
tional Life. 

Thomas J. Gillooly, onetime West 
Virginia insurance commis- 


been 
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sioner, will join the Prudential 
as an assistant general counsel. 


Gordon B. 
Tweedy has been 
named executive 
vice president of 
C. V. Starr & 
Co., interna- 
tional insurance 
and general busi- 
ness firm with 
headquarters in New York. 


Lester O. Schriver, chief adminis- 
trative officer of the National 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has been named executive 
vice president. Lee P. Derkay 
was appointed administrative 
assistant. 

Robert F. Rushin has been elected 
vice president and secretary for 
the Southern department of 
Home Insurance Company. 


Charles F. Trustam, formerly gen- 
eral manager of Royal Insur- 
ance and Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, has been appointed 
chief general manager. J. T. 
Edwards, A. F. O’Shea and T. 
H. Smeddles have been appoint- 
ed general managers. 

Harold F. Falk, president of the 
Falk Corporation, and Robert 
E. Dineen, vice president of 
NML and former New York su- 
perintendent of insurance, were 
elected to the board of North- 
western Mutual Life. 


Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., presi- 
dent of State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, has been 
elected a director of Life of 
Virginia, Richmond. 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., engineer and 
former Undersecretary of State, 
and Henry T. Mudd, president 
of Cyprus Mines, have been 
named directors of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles. 

Adrian O’Keeffe, president of 
First National Stores, has been 
elected a director of the New 
England Mutual Life. 

Edward S. Martin, former Gover- 
nor and U. S. Senator, has been 
elected to the board of Coal 
Operators Casualty, Rockwood, 
Pa. 

Harold P. Taylor, president of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration, has been elected a di- 
rector of Milwaukee Insurance 
Company, a member of the 
America Fore Loyalty Group. 


William J. Ryan 
has been elected 
controller of 
North American 
Accident, Chi- 
cago. He was 
formerly vice 
president - treas- 
urer of New York 
Mutual Casualty. 


Robert H. Stewart, III, senior vice 
president of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, and Howard T. 
Tellepsen, president of Tellep- 
sen Construction Company, are 
newly elected directors’ of 
Southwestern Life. 

August A. Busch, Jr., president 
and chairman of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. and president of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, has been 
named to the board of directors 
of General American Life. 
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Ralph S. Misener, president of 
Consolidated Shippers Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and Daniel Peterkin, 
Jr., president of Morton Salt, 
were elected to the board of 
Guaranty Security, Minneapolis. 


Chester H. Pren- 
tice has been 
elected treasurer 
of Stuyvesant In- 
surance, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Roy C. Sewell, investment and 
banking executive, was elected 
to the board of Southland Life, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Willard E. Roberts, 
treasurer of the Carpenter Steel 
Company, has been appointed 
to the Pennsylvania Advisory 
Board of American Mutual Li- 
ability, Hartford, Conn. 

G. Richard Fryling, president of 
the Erie Resistor Corporation, 
and Robert L. Warren, Jr., vice 
president and director of the 
Brockway Glass Co., have been 
elected to the boards of Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Casualty and Fire In- 
surance Companies. 

John A. Volpe, president of the 
Volpe Construction Company, 
has been elected a member of 
the Eastern advisory board of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 
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"And just which department are 
you in?" 
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Charles F. Ross, secretary, was 
elected a director, and Carl E. 
Tomlinson was elected treasurer 
of Central Mutual, Van Wert, O. 

H. W. Tomlinson and E. J. Dickey, 
Jr., were elected vice presidents 
of Anchor Casualty. 

A. M. Burdge has been named vice 
president in charge of the 
Northwest region for Nation- 
wide. He had been regional 
manager for Central Ohio and 


vice president of regional head- 
quarters in North and South 
Carolina and Florida. Vice Pres- 
ident J. J. Doherty heads the 
Western Ohio and Indiana re- 
gion. Norman Cowgill becomes 
executive head of the Central 
Ohio and Michigan region. He 
had been manager of central 
operations in the home office. 
Homer L. Trimble, chief deputy 
insurance commissioner of Ken- 


secretary- 


Michigan. S. J. Wiemer is now Continued on page 66 


Some Men Will Never Want to Go in Business for Themselves 


Perhaps we should have said most men. 

There is nothing wrong with this. Business organizations, large and small, 
need able men, and will pay for them. 

But some men are so sure of their ability to make tl.vir brains pay them 
a direct profit—so impatient of the delays and compromises involved in 
working for somebody else—that they cannot rest until they are running 
their own business. 

They save and scrimp to get the capital they need, and away they go. 

It happens that they make good life insurance agents. It happens also 
that life insurance selling, which requires minimum capital, but a maximum 
of those important personal qualities, is a fertile field for these men—for 
these invaluable men of independent spirit. 

This company has built its sales and service organization of men who 
possess that spirit. It makes available to them a wealth of practical experi- 
ence in meeting and solving the problems peculiar to the man in business 
for himself— problems in capital, know-how and market. It does everything 
in its power to help them succeed in their own right as independent small 
businessmen—in a country which needs independent small businessmen in 
larger numbers than ever before. 


(This message by N/W National first appeared in insurance trade journals in 1945) 


N/W NATIONAL 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 65 


tucky, is leaving this position 
to join Jones & Whitlock, as the 
firm’s representative in Louis- 
ville. 


W. Howard 
Clem, assistant 
treasurer in 
charge of insur- 
ance and bank- 
ing for Schlum- 
berger Well Sur- 
veying, has been 
elected president 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance management. 


T. L. Cobine has been elected 
agency secretary of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. 

Murrell R. Tripp, president of 
Western Fire and Indemnity 
and former mayor of Lubbock, 
Texas, was elected president of 
Southwestern Insurance Infor- 


mation Service for the 1959-60 
year. 

John S. Ripandelli, chief examiner 
and actuary of the Florida In- 
surance Department, has _ re- 
signed in order to open his own 
office as consulting actuary in 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

A. Brooks Parker, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Boston Insurance, has 
been elected president of the 
Insurance Library Association 
of Boston upon the retirement 
of Walter C. Small. Homer W. 
Jones, state agent of Aetna In- 
surance, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Donald B. Davidson, secretary- 
treasurer of Robert N. Bowen 
& Associates, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Service Association of 
America. 

George C. Henke is manager of 
the new production and market- 
ing division of the American 
Casualty Companies, Reading, 
Pa. The division will direct sales 
activities for all departments of 
the companies. 





© 


Oscar G. Garza has been promoted 
to director of publicity for the 
Latin American department of 
Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans. Frank A. Carrico was 
promoted to supervisor of train- 
ing, and Donald W. James to 


agency secretary. 
a ~- 


a 
6 


Bernard C. Stin- 
ner has been ap- 
pointed insur - 
ance manager bee 
for the National —— i 
Supply Com- 

pany. He will be 

responsible for 

the administra- 

tion of all company insurance pro- 
grams. 


James L. Howard, Jr., staff editor 
of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management’ Association, is 
now the editor of Manager’s 
Magazine and District Manage- 
ment. 

Clarence L. Brearly, general man- 
ager of the General Accident 
Group, died October 19. He had 
been there since 1909. 











someTtHine NEW 
HAS BEEN ADDED! 

L. B. D.... Larger Benefits at Discount! 
The United Life product is now more appeal- 
ing than ever with this new PREMIUMS 
GRADED BY SIZE feature! UP goes protec- 
tion, DOWN goes cost per $1,000. Here's a 
real client-builder! Get full details from us 


NITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EST. 1913 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 
United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: 
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Company News 


Continued from page 31 


reciprocal exchange writing avia- 
tion risks. Initial coverages, for 
liability and physical damage, are 
confined to single engine and light 
twin engine planes. 

INTERSTATE 1 IRE & CASUALTY of 
Illinois has sold 85,000 shares of 
common stock at $16.75 per share. 
Proceeds were used largely to in- 
crease policyholders’ surplus to 
$2,500,000. A portion went to in- 
crease capital and surplus of 
Chicago Insurance, a subsidiary, to 
become multiple line. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENT INSURERS has received 
22 additional companies as mem- 
bers, comprising 13 stock com- 
panies, eight mutuals, and one re- 
ciprocal. 

' LIFE OF ALASKA, Anchorage, is 
the first Alaskan firm to become a 
member of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, which now num- 
bers 366 life companies. 

AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION has 
admitted five additional companies, 
bringing its membership to 284 
companies. 

CHESAPEAKE LIFE, Baltimore, has 
been admitted to Ohio, and is now 
also entered in Delaware, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia, as well as Maryland. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE OF AMERICA 
has been licensed in Hawaii. Com- 
pany is licensed in all 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

UNITED FIRE has entered Florida 
and is now licensed in 10 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE, Nor- 
man, Okla., has been admitted to 
Colorado and was previously li- 
censed in Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. The company has 
applications pending in four addi- 
tional states. 

AETNA LIFE directors have voted 
a two-for-one stock split and a 
3831/3 per cent stock dividend, 
changing the present $10 par stock 
to $5 par. The regular cash divi- 
dend of 90¢ was paid October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 4. 
The directors expect to pay a quar- 
terly dividend of 35¢ a share after 
the stock split. 
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the Bellefonte, Pa. 


} Big Spring serving 
community. 


More than Enough 


This bountiful spring has a flow of more than 11,500,000 gallons of 
pure water a day, more than enough to serve the Bellefonte 
community of almost 12,000 people. 

Also serving this community and scores of others, the Baltimore 
Life provides varied programs of financial security for many thou- 
sands of families and businessmen. 

Our Bellefonte office is at 115 W. Bishop Street. 


The Baltimore Life 


Insurance Company 


A Progressive Mutual Organization 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


C. L. U. Training equips you to serve better! 
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Insurance Accountants 
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New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Editorials 
Stock Fire Loss: $11.48 per $100 


The 1959 SPECTATOR “Fire Index,” aggregates 
include results of 410 capital stock companies. 
The average amount of assets owned by these 
companies as of December 31, 1958, was $27 
million. Unearned premium reserves averaged 
$8.7 million and the surplus to policyholders 
was $14 million. During 1958, premiums earned 
averaged $10 million. 

Average incurred losses per company was 
$6.1 million and underwriting expenses incurred 
$4.2 million, with an average underwriting loss 
of $183 thousand. Total unearned premium re- 
serves were 85 per cent of total premiums 
earned and surplus to policyholders was 136 per 
cent of premiums earned. With total capital 
paid in of $631 millions, the underwriting de- 
ficit represented a loss of $11.48 per each $100 
share. 


Continued from page 25 


Stock Casualty Loss: $9.73 per $100 


The 1959 SPECTATOR “Handy Chart” of casu- 
alty and surety insurance companies aggregates 
include results of 140 capital stock companies. 
The average amount of assets owned by these 
companies as of December 31, 1958, was $76 
million. Unearned premium reserves averaged 
$22 million and the surplus to policyholders was 
$27 million. During 1958, premiums earned aver- 
aged $39 million. 

Average incurred losses per company were 
$25 million and underwriting expenses incurred 
$14 million, with an average underwriting loss 
of $354 thousand. Total unearned premium re- 
serves were 58 per cent of total premiums 
earned, and surplus to policyholders was 69 per 
cent of premiums earned. With total capital 
paid in of $511 million, the underwriting deficit 
represented a loss of $9.73 per each $100 share. 





Nuclear Risks 


Continued from page 33 


to cover only reactors containing 
fuel, reactor components containing 
fuel, nuclear fuel (including spent 
fuel) and ffissionable material, 
Uranium-235, 233 and Plutonium. 
You can see that these contracts 
in no way will interfere with the 
present Inland Marine contract 
available to shippers and trans- 
porters. These new contracts mere- 
ly cover the loss to nuclear 
materials. Coverage again is on an 
all-risk basis subject to exclusions 
and may be purchased either to 
cover one trip or to cover on an 
annual shipment or transportation 
basis. 

Rating of these high hazard 
nuclear risks is in the hands of the 
Nuclear Insurance Rating Bureau. 
All other rating jurisdictions have 
waived their right to rate these 
coverages. The final rate published 
by the Nuclear Insurance Rating 
Bureau encompasses the insured 
location. Fire and Extended Cover- 
age rates are usually on a Highly 
Protected Risk plan basis. The 
boiler and machinery premium is 
transposed to a rate per $100, with 
an all-risk segment and a nuclear 
loading. 

Among the factors which are 
considered in the determination of 
the nuclear loading is the type of 
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reactor covered, the use to which 
it is put, its power level and 
finally, its containment. On risks 
other than reactors, the Bureau 
considers the nature of the 
material used, the material itself 
and the purposes for which it is 
used. 

There has been excellent coopera- 
tion between the stock and mutual 
interests during the development 
of these policies, forms and rating 
schedules. There has been a real 
disposition on the part of both 
groups to resolve their differences 
and to come up with a _ product 
which satisfies the need of the 
nuclear industry and which is 
within reason so far as_ the 
interests of the insurers are con- 
cerned. 

For the Inland Marine phase 
of this picture we have Shippers 
and Transporters Policies for the 
handler of nuclear materials. Both 
TIRB and IMIB have recognized 
the need for Radio-active Con- 
tamination Assumption Endorse- 
ments for risks such as Bailees, 
processors and the like. IMIB has 
made available a separate policy 
embodying the coverage of the 
Broad Assumption Endorsement 
for such a risk. The contamination 
assumption coverage is only for the 
fixed location. TIRB is working on 
a similar coverage, but it is 
believed that their approach will 
be to make available a_ supple- 


mental policy to fulfill the purpose. 
Both TIRB and IMIB will follow 
pretty much the charges of the 
fire rating organizations for this 
coverage. 

There are two areas’ which 
presently are uncovered. The trans- 
porter of radioactive isotopes may 
find that because of the release of 
isotopes as the result of an 
accident, other cargo in the truck 
is contaminated. Presently, there 
is no way by which a motor truck 
carrier can purchase contamina- 
tion coverage to other cargo. Com- 
mittees are working on this prob- 
lem. 

Some of us can recall the early 
1900’s when the electric power 
business was in its infancy. We 
can recall the impression that a 
house lighted by electricity made 
upon us when our own home had 
gas lights and Welsbach mantles. 
We can recall the concern in the 
minds of the public over this form 
of power. 

Similarly today, we are on the 
threshold of the development of 
the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. The public is skittish. We 
ourselves are not sure of what the 
future has in store for us. We in 
the insurance business must grow 
up with the growth of the nuclear 
industry in its development of 
power programs as well as _ its 
development of the use of radio- 
active isotopes. 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 


letterhead 


Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 


A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 


tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Your letter will be 


forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 
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How Would You Write It? 


Continued from page 31 


manufacturers. The rates and 
area of these premises agreed ap- 
proximately with those of plant C. 
Wood frames also came from Plant 
A, metal parts from plant B. Plant 
D could finish approximately 40% 
of the frames required by C which 
included lining them with velvet 
or with other textiles. 

Location E made wooden con- 
tainers for heavy metal parts 
shipped by the auto makers and 
their parts suppliers. Frames were 
made in Plant A but not accord- 
ing to any unusual specifications 
and could be secured from any 
wood-working plant. Metal straps 
were received from Plant B. 

Possible Solutions: Blanket Bus- 
iness Interruption Insurance on all 
locations was out of the question 


70 


because of the high rate and large 
area of plant A, factors that de- 
termine the cost of blanket cover- 
age. Moreover a single policy 
would have required a minimum 
of 70% co-insurance. 


Blanket B.I. 


Blanket Business Interruption 
coverage could be carried on C 
and D. Although necessitating 
70% co-insurance, it would have 
made certain that C and D were 
supplied with a part of the frame 
or indemnified for the additional 
cost of securing them elsewhere. 

Hinges, locks, plates and metal 
parts could be secured elsewhere 
than at plant B, hence it was sug- 
gested that C and D carry an 
extra expense policy on B. This 
required a rate equal to approxi- 
mately twice B’s building fire rate 
but carried no co-insurance re- 
quirement and the needed insur- 
ance was small. Location E could 


buy metal straps on the open mar- 
ket at a cost at least equal to B’s 
selling price. 

Locations A, B and E required 
their own direct Business inter- 
ruption policies, C and D Blanket 
forms. 

Contingent Coverage: It was 
suggested that B, C and D carry 
separate contingent business in- 
terruption policies on location A 
for 50% (co-insurance) of that 
portion of their operations that 
were dependent on A, at one half 
A’s rate. 

It was also recommended that 
Plant C take out contingent cover- 
age on silverware manufacturing 
plant that absorbed 80% of their 
product; in other words, an 
amount equal to 40% of gross 
earnings at one half the cus- 
tomer’s business interruption rate. 
There are not many markets for 
C’s product. 

What solution would you sug- 
gest to this series of problems? 
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all kinds of dramatic roles—and he wanted insurance 
that could do the same! So he called The Man 
from Equitable, and got Living Insurance—with 
benefits for the living... for better living. It 
not only provided protection, but also provided a 


guaranteed cash reserve that could be used for re- 


uy ef 
' a 7 « 
° j 
& 4i : 


Richard Dix got dramatic results when 
he called The Man from Equitable 


Richard Dix, star of silent and talking films, plaved 


tirement, emergencies, etc. Today more people are 
buving Living Insurance, and hearing about it, too 

ON DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, over the entire 
CBS-TV network. No wonder underwriters enjoy 
being The Man from Equitable! ©1959 The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 





CHRISTMAS EVE 
SING 

WITH 
BING 


Millions do! 

For the fifth wonderful year 
this greatest of 

Christmas Eve programs 
will be presented 

by INA as a salute to local 
independent insurance 
agents. All America and 
Canada will join Bing 

in singing favorite Yuletide 
carols. Full CBS and CBC 
radio networks, plus 
Armed Forces Radio Service 


and Voice of America. 


*BING CROSBY 

* PAUL WESTON’S ORCHESTRA 
*THE NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 
* KEN CARPENTER 


* and the world’s finest 
choral groups 


CBS-RADIO 


9:05-10:00 P.M. 
E.S.T. and P.S.7 


2:05-9:00 P.M. 
C.S.T. and M.S.T. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 








